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A NOTABLE BOOK 
THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


American Citizenship 


W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Ph. D., 


Associate in Political Science, Johns Hopkins University. 


Price, $1.00. 


TRE most masterly exposition ever given in a book 

of its scope of the relations between the individ- 
ual, the state, and the National Government. It con- 
tains all the essentials to a thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be found in the several voluminous and 
authoritative works on this subject, and it is written 
throughout in the dignified, yet simple and well-bal- 
anced diction which characterizes superior style. The 
presentation of the subject is purely educational. 
Beautifully bound and well indexed. 


For further information regarding 
this book please write to the... 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Portland, Ore. 


Cincinnati 


Atlanta Galveston 


LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


Psychology in the Schoolroom. 
By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A,, B. Sc., and A. H. Garvick, B. A., Author of ‘* ANew Manual 
of Method,” ete. Crown 8svo, $1.50. 


Many students have little difficulty in mastering the ge.eral principles of the science of Psychology, 
but experience considerable difficulty in applying those principles to the Art of Teaching; and it is be- 
cause special attention has been paid to the application of the subject that it is hoped that this book 
will be of some service, not only to the student and young teacher, but also to teachers generally.—| F2- 


tract from Preface. 


Clear Speaking and Good Reading. 
By Arruvur Burret, M.A., Bradford Grammar School. With a Preface by P. A. 
Barnett, H.M.I. Crown &vo, 90 cents. 


[NEW EDITION, WITH ANSWERS.) 


Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, 
With Metric and Logarithmic Tables. 
By J. G. Esricy, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Crown 8vo, 144 pages, 90 
cents. 


Nore.—In response to many requests, the Publishers have now issued this book with answers. 
Covies without the auswers will still be supplied if so ordered, 


[NEW EDITION, REVISED.) 
An Introductory Course in Differential Equations, 


For Students in Classical and Engineering Colleges. 


By Daniev A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D., formerly Scleolar and Fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Instructor in Mathematics in Cornell University. 12mo, 250 pages, $1.90. 


The Queen’s Story Book. 


Being Historical Stories Collected out of English Romantic Literature, in Illustration of 
the reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Grorce Laurence Gomme. With numerous Illustrations by W. H. 


Robinson. Crown &vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. | Just ready. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, 14 Beacon Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, have just issued a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 

Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main purpose of the vook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. e 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just bow much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 


Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 
will adequately meet the conservative démand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


FI you wish text-books or books of general 
literature tr Hrenclh, send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


48th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y., 


Sor a catalogue. Our stock of French books 
is the largest tr America. 


No. 621 


Esterbrook S Steel Pens 


OW that the elections are over, the 
next in order will be to elect one of 


for use in your schools. 


make, and we want you to have the particular pen that suits you best. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Works’ 


Accept no substitutes. 


We are presuming, of course, that you will use some pen of Esterbrook’s 


Vertical Writer 


Over 150 varieties. Ask your stationer. 


26 John St., New York. 


work, last long, and wear well. 
front over al] competition. 


and send 16 cents in stamps for samples 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Are tough, strong, easily adapted to a diversity of 
They remain in 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mnetion the Journal of Education 
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‘THE MAGAZINES, 


—The frontispiece of the New England 
Magazine for November is a fine reproduc- 
tion of a rare portrait of George Dewey, 
the hero of Manila, made in 1867. This 
appears in connection with an article on 
Montpelier, Vt..—Dewey’s birthplace and 
home. The article is by Hiram A. Huse, 
a prominent lawyer of Montpelier, and is 
a valuable historical and descriptive 
study of this important New England city. 


The illustrations are many and beautiful. | 
A valuable fac-simile reproduction of a. 


letter sent by Dewey from Manila to his 
brother in Montpelier, which appears in 
this connection, will attract wide atten- 
tion. Another interesting article is that 
on “Revolutionary Records of a Country 
Town,” by Mary Hall Leonard. The old 
town referred to is Rochester, Mass., and 
the records consulted relate chiefly to the 
acts and resolves of the Rochester town 
meeting. There is the usual amount of 
good fiction,—a story by Imogen Clark en- 
titled ‘A Woman and Her Son”; ‘Miss 
Peters’ Indian Summer,” by Mrs. M. E. 
Pratt; and a short sketch entitled “The 
Peacemaker of Lamont,’ by Gulielma 
Zollinger; and several good poems. The 
Editor’s Table discusses the remarkable 
advance of co-operative production in 
England, which is hailed as the most 
promising thing now to be seen in the in- 
dustrial world. Price, $3.00 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 25 cents. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 
Park square, Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Review of Reviews for November; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Century Mayazine for November ; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

Atlantic Monthly for November; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 

The Forum for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Homiletic Review for November; terms $2.50 
a year. New York. 

he Pall Mall Gazette for November ; terms, $3.00 

a year. New York. 

The Sanitarian for November; terms, $400 a 
year. New York. 

Education for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston. 

Popular Science Monthly for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Self Culture for November; terms, $100 a year, 
Akron, O.: The Werner Company. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for September ; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 

North American Review for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 

Outing for November; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

The Educational Review for November; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Novem- 
ber; terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 

Popular Astronomy for November; terms, $2.50 
ayear. Northfield, Minn. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S STORY OF 
THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


On the morning after his election to the 
governorship of New York, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stated in an interview that 
his plans for the immediate future in- 
cluded the writing of some magazine arii- 
cles. This statement referred to his 
“Story of the Rough Riders,” which he is 
now engaged in writing, and which is to 
run serially for six months in Scribner’s 
Magazine, beginning in the January num- 
ber. Colonel Roosevelt is a man of ex- 
traordinary physical and mental vigor. 
After a campaign of a month in Cuba, 
under conditions that laid so many men 
upon sick beds, he plunged with undimin- 
ished vigor into the excitement of the 
political campaign which resulted in his 
election. And yet, under this great pres- 
sure, he summoned the energy and men- 
tal resources to do some of the most bril- 
liant writing of his life. Those who have 
seen the advance sheets of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s story say that it has not only the 
snap and characteristic vigor of the 
author's personality, but possesses notable 
literary qualities, And during all the 
pressure of political obligations he still 
found time to devote to the selection of 
100 illustrations for his story out of the 
great mass of photographs taken at 
Tampa, in Cuba, and at Montauk Point, 
by special photographers, 


“Spell ferment and give its definition,” 
requested the teacher. 

“F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,” responded the 
diminutive maiden. 

“Now place it in a sentence, so that I 
may be sure you understand its meaning,” 
said the teacher. 

“In the summer I would rather play out 
of doors than ferment in the schoolhouse,” 
returned the small scholar with such dole- 
ful frankness and unconscious humor that 
the teacher found it hard to suppress a 
smile. 
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3 Somerset St, Boston, Mags, 


WINSHI 


3 E. F,, Mid-Elastic. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


A SERIES OF UNAPPROACHABLE 
604 E, F,, Double Elastic. 


GILLOTT PENS, 


THE SAME PEN IN THREE Si 
Commercial Schools, Teachers of Penmanship and Business Writers appreciate the elasticity, 
accuracy, smoothness and durability of these pens. They inducea rapid and 


60LE, F,, Magnum Quill, 
zes. 


legible style of hand, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Students who Win 


desirable positions are those who are the 
most thoroughly trained in the use of the 


Remington 
Carey 


Typewriter 


Because it is the one most generally and extensively used in the business world. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A DEMAND FOR 
FIRST-RATE REMINGTON OPERATORS. 


24 WEW MODELS. 4.4 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


"REMC 


is MONEKY 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“Tre Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 

Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 
‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 

Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


k, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


S. A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


W. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Boston Binder 


Same 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a Cesire for 
an inexpensive Binder to seep the weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in bo 
ast found j st the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2 50 for a year’s »ubscription to the JOURNAL 


and 15 cents ad itional to cover cost of 
packing. Or it will. be 7 


=| To anv present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JoURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., . . . 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


ok form. We have at 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


CIVEN FREE 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


Chey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
ye sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Bosotn. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


Christmas Cards, 


Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, for 
$3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 

No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. 54 cts.,10 Fine Cards = 

“ 3. “ #1.08, 25 Xmas Cardsand Booklets. 
“ 4. ‘** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

& “ S4cts., ** all different. 
* 6. ‘* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

8. £1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

ad §4cts., 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 

“10. 54 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 


GE Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
-08, ke. 
Teachers for $4 cts:, 25 Cards, no two alike 
SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 CTS. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Guaranteed. 
Full Circulars on Application. 


School Papers, 

School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPARY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


A copy of our handsome map, 48x 34 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
on a roller, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 


en’l Pass’r Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


pay for packing and transportation. P.S. Eustis, 


Take 

The 

Fitchburg B.R. 
To 

All Points 
West. 

Lowest Rates 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING ComMPARNY, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


corresponding with our advertiserg 
please mention this journal. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . . ., 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 +4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names Are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), e . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN, 
November is proud like a “high ladie,”’ 
With cold, blue eyes not good to see, 
For they scorn you so—poor you and me, 

Proud, cold November. 


She has stopped and gazed in our dull eyes 
With smiles that fill us with surprise, 
And clad in a new and lovely guise 

Is fair November. 


The queen of the year we will swear thee to be, 
As we loyally bow to thy each decree, 
Capricious, thou art like a lady free, 

But our queen, November. 


WERE HALF THE POWER.” 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
| hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘“‘Peace!” 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine Enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy Friend 
Under thy own life’s key; be checked for Silence, 
But never taxed for Speech. — Shakespeare. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 


Rev. CHarues G. Ames, Boston: The teachers’ 
business is not only to get the best out of the best, 
but to make the best of the most. 

Dr. A. R. Taytor, Kansas State Normal School: 
No one can profitably engage in child study with- 
out children to study—not one child only, but many 
children. 

Hattie Louise Jerome: False culture is like 
veneering, but true culture is like polish; and polish 
requires patient, persistent labor, not without skill, 
and never lacking the oil of kindness. 

Francis W. Parker: Lead and train a child to 
do one good thing thoroughly, through love of do- 
ing, and you have a central force of moral power that 
can be turned into all doing. 

Horace Mayn in his Seventh Report: Grammar 
should be taught in such a way as to lead out into 
rhetoric as it regards the form of the expression, and 
into logic as it regards the sequence and coherency of 
thoughts. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. V. CALHOUN, Louisiana: 
Money expended for education is like the Scriptural 
talents put at interest, that return profit a hundred- 
fold. It will come back to the state in every pro- 
duct of refined sentiment and cultivated intelligence; 
it will reappear in every form of mechanical and in- 
dustrial improvement ; in impregnable levees, in more 
productive fields; in improved public highways and 
bridges; in more navigable streams, and more popu- 
lous and embellished towns, 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDEN: OF 
SCHOOLS. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER. 


lt is probably true that at no period since the his- 
tory of the world began has the condition of society 
changed more and (perhaps) improved than during 
the present generation. One large part of our civili- 
zation,—public education in the United States,—has 
kept pace with this advance movement, which includes 
the scientitic and industrial world as well. ‘The pre- 
ceding generations kept school; the present is teach- 
ing school. One need not be very old to-day to ap- 
preciate what has taken place. LL electricity has 
changed many of the chief relations of life, so educa- 
liona advance has changed the conditions of the 
schools. ‘Those that are now living, or existing, work- 
ing along the lines of twenty-five years ago, and there 
are many of them, especiatly in the preparatory schools 
and colleges, are truly fossuiferous, ‘Lhe dritt of peo- 
ple to communities, followed by the organization of 
city and village society, Las brought into existence 
school systems, and demanded organizing and direc- 
In the work ot these supervisors 
the change again has been material. ‘Lhe first city 
superintendent im the United States, Mr. Green, at 
Vrovidence, ti. L., could scarcely recognize the Lunc- 
tions of the school superintendent of to-day; the ollice 
is an evolution as truly as is that of the electrical en- 


tive supervision. 


gineer. ‘Lhe preparation includes an education and 
training along varying lines from those required 
any other held. Lhe number ol city school superin- 
tendents in the L nited States who have been educated 
und tramed tor the work, and Whose lives have been 
Geyeled Lo tial sort ef etort, is marvelousiy smali; 
probably not to exceed LUV nen In the country have 
spent the time from their youth to muddle age Ih learh- 
ing how to superintendent city and village scliools. 
‘Lhe preparauion includes all that Is reqwred tor a 
liberauy educated man; ail that is included im the cul- 
ture OL the liberally educated Man, Une cal compare 
that part ol the preparation to that of ail so-called edu- 
cated citizens. Lie towndation inciudes the comunon 
schools and the accomplishinent of the college course. 
Lite college degree, al about 
twenty-two or three years ol age, having received lis 
dlegree,—the nan starts along the preparation Lor tits 
chosen Calling tor ite; one to the bank, one to the 
commercial worid, one to the prolessronal world, and 
one to the pedagogical world. the mumber 
in these latter days lor the pedagogical profession Is 
encouragingly Increasing power and intiuence, Lt 
is gratitying to be able to recognize the fact that the 
universities of the present day attempt to stand upon 
a high plane, using a pedagogical chair for assistance, 
lven Harvard conducts a department of that kind; 
sumething unknown, unprecedented, unthought of, 
until within the past ten years. 

The well trained superintendent is familiar with 
the details of teaching school from the beginning. No 
amount of studied philosophy, however broad the 
grasp, can take the place of actual experience in the 
schoolroom. 1 therefore deem it a prerequisite that 
the efficient school superintendent must, at some time 
in his life, have taught a primary school, a grammar 
school, and a high school. ‘This preparation is neces- 
sary in order that he may properly adjudicate the 
affairs of teachers and children with whom he may be 
associated. His pedagogical knowledge is of a high 
order; he knows a good teacher when he sees him; 
he recognizes a properly conducted recitation; — he is 
as familiar with all the intricacies of the teaching 
world as is the physician with the human body, or the 
lawyer with the principles of his profession. That 


the superintendent must be able to teach the teachers 


is more nearly true in theory than in practice; neither 
is it essential. It is not possible for the superintend- 
ent to know more about given lines of teaching than 
the person who is doing the work. ‘To be an assistant 
critic is part of his duty, and oftentimes he must be 
able to assist in the teaching and in the managing of 
the school; but that superintendent is away from his 
proper position who believes or undertakes to practice 
the giving of all required instruction to teachers. It 
is the rule, rather than the exception, that the compe- 
tent woman teacher can give the superintendent points 
in class work. As I have said before, the philosophy 
may be broad and beautiful, but the practical sense 
usually belongs to the teacher who is handling the 
class. The relation of the superintendent to his asso- 
ciate teachers has happily materially changed. Not 
very long ago the superintendent of schools was ex- 
pected to dictate, whereas, the superintendent of to- 
day chiefly advises. The meetings for discussion and 
improvement and study of the teachers are made effi- 
cient by the superintendent’s organizing power, rather 
than by his erudition. ‘To adjust the forces so that 
the common knowledge and skill shall be distributed 
to all is his important duty; for within each group of 
teachers will be found all the power necessary to the 
conduct of the establishment, and the meetings or 
conferences are the means of transmission of that 
power. ‘That the superintendent must talk to and 
with the teachers, both singly and in groups, is 
evident. 

But the dual duty of the city superintendent of 
schools requires that we consider for a few minutes 
quite another side of his life. Ile stands between two 
forces: on the one side the schools; teachers, children, 
adjustment of methods of instruction, preparation and 
execution of tasks, and especially the organization of 
ways and means for the conduct of schools. On the 
other hand lies the board of education and the peo- 
ple; the latter including all conditions and colors and 
abilities, ‘The comfortable part of his life work lies 
toward the former; the hard, grinding, disagreeable 
hours are turned the other way, toward the people,— 
some of the people. — ‘To be reminded that they pay 
taxes, theretore should have especial rights over the 
poor neighbor who pays none; to be informed that 
one teacher has abused the child; another is incom- 
petent, and another can’t spell; to meet a report given 
by the child, and the tendency to act upon that report 
as though it were reliable; to patiently withstand per- 
sonal abuse and vilification,—these constitute some of 
the unpleasant parts of a superintendent’s life, which 
does not belong to legitimate school work, 

While theoretically the city superintendent is but 
the executive oilicer of tne board of education, practi- 
cally, wherever his lot is cast, he is the chief power. 
Boards of education often are composed of members 
who are actively and persistently engaged in other 
interests. ‘They are not consulted, and ought not to 
be consulted, in the detailed management of the 
schools. It is seldom difficulties occur in the super- 
intendent’s life that have their rise in the board of 
edueation. The board is but a reflex representation 
of the people; seldom independent or beyond the in- 
fluence of public opinion, even when public opinion 
ix rash or unreliable. The lawmakers have remem- 
hered this usually in providing for the gradual, not 
sadden, change in the “comp sition of boards. 

It follows from this that the administration of a 
given superintendent depends little upon the board of 
education, but upon the character of the schools on the 
one side, and the opinion of the people on the other. 
The diplomacy of the superintendent is, as is all di- 
piomacy, a fine art when cultivated to a high degree, 
and exceedingly helpful tp the city and to the schools. 
Thoughtless observers call diplomacy “policy,” 
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thereby giving it a narrow name, and too often the in- 
ference of some sort of crookedness. ‘True diplomacy 
does never sacrifice principle. 

The superintendent stands as an equalizer of radical 
opinion on the one side and on the other. An ad- 
vanced and truly modern course of study, prepared by 
teachers, may be assailed, because of failure to com- 
prehend. The superintendent stands encouraging 
the teachers and explaining to the people. However, 
explanations are ever futile except some results can 
be shown. 


HOLIDAYS.—(111.) 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


NOVEMBER. 

In November the out-door world may be less 
beautiful than in summer, but it is still a pleasant 
month. ‘There are always some fine days when the 
sky is so blue and the air so soft that we might almost 
think it was summer if the bare and leafless trees did 
not remind us that the season of flowers and foliage 
is over. 

These soft sunshine days we call in New England 
the “Indian summer”; the French give them the 
name of “St. Martin’s summer,” from the day sacred 
to the memory of St. Martin (the eleventh of No- 
vember). 

I have said the season of flowers and foliage is over— 
it is, but here and there we find a plant or shrub 
which seems to have made a mistake, and which puts 
out a few shoots and sometimes a blossom, as if it 
thought spring, not fall, had come. Indeed, some- 
times, late in the winter, we may find, in some shel- 
tered little nook, a violet or a dandelion. But gener- 
ally, in our bleak New England, we cannot expect 
any flowers but those that can be coaxed to bloom in a 
greenhouse or in some sunny home window, and they 
are precious indeed. 

Among the important days of this month is election 
day. Once in four years the people, by vote, choose 
the president and vice-president of the United States. 
Everybody has known for months what men have been 
selected for candidates, and there has been great ex- 
citement all over the country. There have been pro- 
cessions with flags flying and drums beating, houses 
have been illuminated, and there has been a great deal 
of talking. 

Every man seems to think the country is going to 
be pretty badly off if his favorite is def¢ated, and the 
boys who cannot vote for years and years to come, and 
the girls who cannot vote at all, are as much interested 
as their fathers and uncles, and run about with their 
medals and badges, and talk as loud as if they were 
able to settle the whole business. 

The newspaper editors want to get all the news as 
early as possible, and send their reporters hither and 
thither, and at the time of election telegraphs and 
telephones are at work all day and all night. 

The presidential election is on the same day in every 
state in the union, but the states choose their gov- 
ernors at different times, some in one month, some in 
another. In many states both these election days are 
regular holidays, and the children are out of school. 
In some states it is otherwise, and the business of men 
and of children goes on as usual. Some persons think 
that the important duty of choosing a president or a 
governor does not concern the children, and so they 
had better stay in school and study their lessons, but 
the children are fast growing up, and they will be men 
and women and have all these great questions to settle 
almost before teachers know it. 

The last week of November brings a holiday that 

old and young enjoy—Thanksgiving day. 

Formerly each governor appointed a Thanksgiving 
for his own state, but now the president chooses a day 
and each governor sends out a proclamation, appoint- 
ing the same day for his people which the president 
has recommended. 

Several times in the history of our nation there has 
heen a day of thanksgiving appointed in gratitude for 

some special blessing: for the success of our army in 
war, for the restoration of peace; but our annual 
autumn thanksgiving is for friends to meet and give 
thanks to our heavenly Father for the blessings which 
are sent to us year by year—food and raiment, house 
and home, 


It is an old custom. People cannot live without 
food, and all civilized nations have held a festival at 
the time when the harvest was gathered in. The 
Jews in Palestine had such a feast, and in their reap- 
ing it was their rule that a certain portion should be 
left for the poor to gather. 

In England for centuries the “harvest home” was a 
time of rejoicing. The oxen and cart that brought in 
the last load were dressed with flowers, a garland was 
made for the head of the prettiest girl among the 
reapers, and she led the dance, which followed the 
harvest supper. ‘To-day at the thanksgiving service 
the church is decked with flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables, which are afterwards given away fo the sick 
and the poor of the neighborhood. 

In the early days of New England the people often 
suffered for want of food. The Plymouth colonists 
at one time were in danger of starvation; they were 
anxious, and with good reason, for there had been 
a severe drought, and their small crops were threat- 
ened with destruction. A plentiful rain came to their 
relief, and a bountiful harvest followed. They held 
a day of thanksgiving, and they were grateful indeed. 

In 1632 the people of Boston were in a sad state. 
Their scanty stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, 
and none of the colonies around them were able to do 
anything to assist them. They had appointed a day 
of fasting and prayer, when the welcome arrival, of 
an English vessel bringing them food changed their. 
tears to smiles, and instead of the fast, they had a day 
of thanksgiving. 

Many people still go to church on Thanksgiving 
day, but this is generally considered a day of family 
reunions, and persons living far away from their par- 
ents and nearest friends make a great effort to come 
back to the old home at that time. It is a delightful 
occasion when the old friends meet. 


“The table is spread, and the dinner is dressed; 
The cooks and the mothers have all done their best. 
No Calif of Bagdad e’er saw such display, 
Or dreamed of a treat like a Thanksgiving Day.” 


But this is a lonely day for those who are parted 
from their families, or have no near friends to whose 
house they can go. They are often kindly remem- 
bered by those who are ready to help the strangers and 
friendless. In many cities “The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association” has a Thanksgiving dinner for 
young men who are absent from their friends, and a 
similar society invites young women who are strangers. 
So, at least for one day, the friendless may be made 
to feel that they have friends and kindred. 

“Now raise for the past and the present we sing, 
And, trustful, await what the future may bring; 
Let doubt and repining be banished away, 
And the whole of our lives be a Thanksgiving Day!” 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
BY ALICE G, PATTEN. 
That first Thanksgiving dinner in 1621! None 
more famous was ever eaten in our country. Not 


that there was any elaborate display of silver and glit- 
tering glass, or any fine array of pies and smoking pud- 
dings, and all those dishes of modern Thanksgiving 
fame. Far from it. This dinner was made famous 
by the men who partook of it. 

Let us try to picture them there on the lonely hill of 
Plymouth—that handful of heroic souls, the grand 
old Pilgrim Fathers. How pale they look and care- 
worn! And ne wonder! You remember their story? 
When James the First declared that all England 
should worship as he said,—that prayers should be 
read from books, and a multitude of forms and cere- 
monies be observed—these are the men who dared 
say “No!” to set up their opinion against that of the 
higeted king, although they knew it meant persecu- 
tion,—imprisonment or even death. 

Driven from Scrooby, that little village in the north 
of England, because they had separated from the 
Church of England, and there set up a church of their 
own, these Separatists had at last taken refuge in Hol- 
land,—at that time the home of all the oppressed and 
persecuted. 


Then followed those twelve long years, first in Am- 
sterdam and later in Leyden. No doubt they are 
thinking of them now, as they cluster about the blaz- 
ing fire. They recall those peaceful times in far-away 
Holland, when they had been free to pray to God as 
ihev chose. But they remember, too, how hard it had 
been to see their children growing up around them 
like so many little Dutch boys and girls, forgetting 
the good old English language and ways of living. 
For England still was as precious to them as ever. It 
was not England that was wrong; it was her wicked 
king, with his false notions about church and state, 
and his absurd doctrine of “the divine right of kings.” 

So, thinking it was not right to remain longer in 
Holland, they had talked things over with Elder Brew- 
ster and their pastor, Mr. Robinson, and good Deacon 
Carver, and had determined to seek another home 
across the stormy waters of the Atlantic, where they 
could not only worship as they chose, but live as Eng- 
lishmen, without the fear of being swallowed up by 
another nation. ‘The spirit of these men was still the 
same: when once they had decided that a thing was 
wrong they could not rest until they had made it 
right. So they became pilgrims, wanderers over the 
face of the earth “in search of the promised land at 
the call of God.” 

And now as they gather here in their new home for 
their first Thanksgiving, do you suppose there are 
any regrets? They have not been very successful, if 
we measure success by present results merely. Think 
of those nine long weeks of wandering on the dreary 
waste of waters, only to reach the wrong place after 
all; for they had agreed, you remember, to plant their 
colony on the Hudson, in what was then called Vir- 
ginia. ‘Think of those weeks of waiting on the ice- 
covered Mayflower, in Provincetown harbor, while the 
little exploring party scoured the cape for a fit abiding- 
place. Think, too, of that desolate landing on De- 
cember 21, 1620, and the long and terrible winter that 
followed! Think of all this, and see them here now, 
gaunt and anxious-faced, not half that brave band of 
102 who set sail in the Speedwell from the little har- 
bor of Delft Haven, And what accomplished? Not 
much—only seven log cabins on the hill, surmounted 
by its little fort. These men famous? Yes, indeed! 
They have not won much success, but they have de- 
served it, and that is what counts in this world. Now 
as we look back and see all that has grown out of this 
seemingly mean event, we realize that it is not so 
much what they accomplished as the brave spirit back 
of it that has told through all these years, and we love 
and honor them for it—those grand old ancestors of 
ours. 

Imagine them, then, if you can (forgetting their 
hardships and sorrow and failures), gathered together 
io give thanks to Almighty God for their bountiful 
harvest, the first in this new land. 

That must be Governor Bradford. 
tell him by his high-bred, scholarly air. 
Deacon Carver, the little colony’s first governor, lies 
buried there on the hill, his lonely grave, like that of 
the others, smoothea off that the Indians may not 
know how small their number has grown. And that 
one, the little man with a sword hanging from his belt. 
Why, that, of course, is Miles Standish, the redoubt- 
able captain of Plymouth. 


You can 
The good 


See! 


** Short of stature he (is), but strongly built and athletic, 
Broad in shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews of 
iron.” 


Do you notice what a sharp lookout he keeps on 
those Indians squatted about the fire? He can hardly 
in spite of that treaty signed some 
weeks ago by the noble Massasoit. We of to-day know 
how faithful they were,—those brave Wampanoags! 
Fifty long vears they kept peace, until the death of 
their beloved chief, Massasoit. ; 

There he sits, resplendent in his long copper chain 


trust them vet, 


and his red cotton coat, adorned with lace*, solemn as 
an owl, but evidently as pleased over his finery as a 
boy over his first pair of trousers. What a contrast 


*The gifts of Governor Bradford on a former occasion. 
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between these dusky savages, dedaubed with bright 
paints and decked out with feathers and bears’ claws, 


porcupine quills and wampum, and their hosts in their 
steeple-crowned hats and dark suits of homespun! 


How curiously the red men watch the movements of 
the pale faces as they prepare the feast! 

There are the deer brought in by the Indians. 
Already a huge haunch of savory venison is sputter- 
ing over the fire. Only four women of the colony 
have survived this long, hard year, but these are bust- 
ling about and doing the work of twenty. For are 
there not seventy braves to fill, with capacious stom- 
achs and appetites to match, as well as their own men 
and children, of no mean capacity? 

As we see the wild turkeys disappear like magic, 
we no longer wonder that this festive bird should 
always grace the Thanksgiving table. And the suc- 
cotash! Full justice is done to that, too. For these 
enterprising Puritan women have been quick to learn 
how to cook this wonderful maize in a manner to suit 
the most fastidious Indian palate. Indian corn the 
Pilgrims call it, because the first they ever saw was 
here among the Indians. Through the friendly 
Squanto they have learned, too, how to plant it in 
rows, with a fish in each hill to enrich the ground. 

Squanto must be here, too, for he is a great friend 
of Massasoit’s. Yes, there he is, his face beaming, for 
in spite of what you so often hear, Indians do smile 
once in a while in the presence of strangers, especially 
in so goodly a company as this. 

Well, of course, this feast must come at last to a 
close; all good times do. And as the last dusky form 
disappears among the snow-laden pines, and the weary 
Pilgrims return to their cabins, we turn from the scene 
with a sigh, the better for having been there, and we 
say in our hearts with Tiny Tim: “God bless them! 
Yes, God bless them everyone!” 


VALUE OF MOTOR EDUCATION. 


BY T. M. BALLIET. 


[Before the Boston University Saturday Lecture Course. } 

Different parts of the brain have different 
functions. In one part are situated the cells which 
receive impressions of sight, in another part those 
which receive the impressions of hearing. Each 
sense has its own brain area, and these are developed 
by the exercise of the senses and can be developed in 
no other way. The visual area remains in a rudi- 
mentary condition in people born blind. <A con- 
siderahle portion of the brain contains cells which 
generate the nerve energy, which causes the muscles 
of the body to contract; these are called motor cells. 
The brain is used not only in sense perception and in 
thinking, but also in moving the body. All volun- 
tary muscular movements are made by the brain. 
The distinction between “brain work” and “manual 
work” is a false one. The man who performs skilled 
manual lahor uses his brain in as real a sense as the 
man who makes a speech or writes a book. Sleep is 
mainly a rest of the brain. A man who performs 
menual labor needs as much sleep as a man who per- 
forms what is called “intellectual work.” Tt has been 
found that severe intellectual work unfits one for 
severe physical exertion, and that excessive physical 
exercise interferes with intellectual work. Braif 
fatigue is the result in both cases. 

train cells grow. like other parts of the body, by 
exercise. The sensory cells, as already stated, can be 
exercised only by the use of the senses. In like man- 
ner the motor cells can be exercised and developed 
only by making them contract the muscles. Mus- 
cular exercise, either in the form of play, gymnastics, 
or manual training, is therefore absolutely essential 
for the healthy growth of the brain as a physical 
organ. Tf an arm or a leg is amputated in child- 
hood, the brain area which controls the limb remains 
in quite a rudimentary condition. An amputation 
aftér adult vears have been reached does much less 
harm. Post mortem examinations have shown that 
in bed-ridden people, who had not used their muscles 
for a long time, the motor area of their brains was 
water-logged. well-developed brain shows itself 
quite as much in muscular movements as in intel- 


lectual activities. It is possible to tell’ people almost 
as well by their walk as by their talk. Imbeciles show 
their brain defects quite as much in their muscular 
movements as in their speech and thought. 

Muscular movements requiring fine co-ordinations 
are more educational than those involving only crude 
adjustments. It is only skilled manual work that is 
educational, hence the pick-axe, the shovel, and the 
crowbar are not tools to be used in a manual train- 
ing school. Motor education, by developing the 
motor parts of the brain, develops energy and force 
of character It develops pluck and courage. 
Compctitive games are particularly valuable in this 
respect. It would be difficult to estimate how much 
cricket has done to develop the grit of the English- 
man. This thought accounts for the popularity of 
football, and goes far towards excusing even its lsser 
reverities, The significance of play in education is 
not vet fully appreciated. The cat catches a ball in 
play by the very same muscular movements which in 
its wild state she used to catch prey. The same is 
true of the dog. The rough and tumble play of boys 
on the school playground is largely a mild repetition 
vf the serious business of the fighting of our savage 
forefathers. The nerve centres which control these 
Inovements are so firmly developed by ages of exer- 
cise that it is pleasurable to exercise them, hence the 
keen pleasure ef play. | 

The substitution of gymnastics for the play recess 
in schools is unfortunate, said the speaker. Gym- 
nastics have their own legitimate function, but they 
can never take the place of spontaneous play. The 
time is coming when the significance of play will be 
appreciated and when children, instead of being told 
to “keep off the grass.” will be allowed “to keep the 
grass off.” 

Motor traming makes also important contribu- 
tiens to intellectual education. Tf one tries to hit a 
target with a stone, the first effort perhaps sends the 
stone bevond it; the second not quite to it, while the 
fiith or seventh trial probably hits it. After it is 
once bit it can be easily hit again and again. This 
is because the mind retains exactly the muscular 
feeling which effort. 
This muscular feeling is a sensation: as real as the 
sensation of color, and can be developed into an idea, 
ike the idea of color, which will form an integral 
part of the body of organized knowledge, which is 
power. Such motor ideas control the voluntary 
muscular movements and lie at the very basis of 
manual skill. Psychologists affirm that they form 
the raw material out of which the will is developed. 
Weakness of will and flabby museles are apt to go 
together. 

Motor education, to be effective, must come while 
the motor areas of the brain are growing. The 
period of most rapid growth is the best period to 
develop any organ of the body. For the motor area 
of the brain this period extends from about the fourth 
year to about the fiftcenth. If manual skill is not 
developed during this period, the opportunity of de- 
veloping it in the highest degree is lost; thus a child 
wishing to learn to play on an instrument must begin 
Likewise, a boy must begin to learn his trade 
This is a strong 


accompanied the successful 


early. 
hefore he reaches his upper teens. 


argument for introducing manual training into 


grades helow the high school. 


THANKSGIVING SONG 


[Tune: “Beulah Land.’’] 


Our voices meet in happy chime 

At this the yearly thankful time; 

To show our gratitude we sing, 

Far sweeter strains we fain would bring. 


Chorus. 
Thanksgiving day! Thanksgiving day! 
‘Tis then our nation tries to pay 
Its heavy debt of gratitude 
For bountiful supplies of food, 
And richest blessings that expand 
To cover all of Freedom’s land. 


Throughout our country’s breadth to-day 
Prosperity is holding sway, 

And marvelous events we track 

In all its history, looking back.—-Cho. 


We'll light our hearts these gloomy days 

With sweet contentment’s cheerful rays, 

lor mereies prove our thankfulness 

By useful lives that help and bless.—Cho. 
—lInstitute. 


BIRD TALKS.—(ILN.) 


BY 


A-NESTING. 


When the “melancholy days” of leafless November 
come, when the last hardy flowers in warm nooks 
have shed their lingering petals and only the stiff 
fuzzes of the goldenrod and here and there a bright 
berry speak of erstwhile beauty: when the last flutter 
of the train of migrating birds has been heard, and 
we settle down to take the winter in earnest —the be- 
girner in bird study is wont to put up his field 
glisses with a sigh, pack his bird mementoes away 
with nice care, and fall to wondering how he is to get 
up any zest for out-door exercise until skating time 
comes. Tle is tempted to feel that there is nothing 
special for him to be on the lookout for in the bird 
werld, with the exception of a few winter birds, until 
the spring migration sets in. But between now and 
then he may be taking note of a whole range of or- 
nithological data which will be of great help and pleas- 
ure to him in the coming summer. Now, before the 
-trong winter winds have torn and scattered them, is 
2 fine chance to study the nests made by last sum- 
mer’s birds. Bare branches and leafless shrubs and 
tangles disclose nests in places where we should never 
have thought to look for them, and so hint to us 
where tc be on the watch next vear. Now we can 
reach for the deserted structures and take them with- 
out fear of disturbing a tiny owner or causing any 
heartache. and can pull them to pieces and find out 
for ourselves, which is vastly more interesting than 
reading about it in a book, how they are put together 
and what they are made of. 

We should look not only in the branches of trees, 
hut into holes, where perchance owls may have nested 
or woodpeckers, or titmice; into sand burrows made 
by the bank swallow or the kingfisher: in grassy 
fields and pastures for sparrow nests; in marshes for 
those of the bobolinks and among the tussocks of the 
swamp or in the alder bushes growing near for the 
quarters haunted. by last vear’s colony of redwings. 
In woodland edges, deep in the thickets, we may find 
the nest over which Maryland yellowthroat made 
such a stir last vear, or that of his neighbor chewink, 
both now half covered with the “brown leaves of 
Autumn's shedding.” Peering up among the ever- 
green branches, we may spy the high swung nest of 
the black-throated green warbler, or the ragged pile 
made by the crows, or some feet lower, cedar bird’s, 
the linnet’s. or a jay’s nest. On beams and rafts or 
in the eaves of outbuildings. we may expect. to find 
nests of swallows, and pewees, and house wrens. 

As for material, it will be found that birds make 
use not only of “sticks, and grass, and twigs,” but of 
many other things, among which may be mentioned 
hay, feathers, hair, moss, bark, fur, hog bristles, dan- 
delion-down, chips, mud, catkins, seedpods, pine 
needles, lichens, paper, rags, yarn, cast-off snake 
skins, fern-wool, cobwebs, inilkweed flax, seraps of 
hornets’ nests, cocoons, and wings of insects.  Al- 
though there is a noticeable similarity in the method 
and stvle of building among all birds of the same 
species, vet individuals differ much in their selection 
ef material, probably choosing what is most accessible. 
Many things have to be taken into account by the 
little builders picking out their site before the 
actual work of building begins, such as nearness to 
food supply and the proximity of various enemies. 
If the nest is to be built in a tree, it must be so placed 
that the chafing of other branches in a storm will not 
dislodge it and so that it shall have a leafy cover from 
sun and rain. But to begin our autumn hunt. 

Most plentiful of all nests, and to be found almost 
anywhere except onthe ground, arethose of the robin. 
Robin is both a carpenter and a mason. His house 
looks rough and coarse, but examine it and the plas- 
ter will be found to be smooth and well rounded. 
Who taught him how to make this warm, strong, se- 


cure masonry without other appliances than the rain- 
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soaked dirt from the roadside, his two tiny claws, vel- 
low bill, and soft, round breast? Wonderful indeed 
is the building instinct of birds, and fitted to inspire 
our highest reverence. Not even the blood-call that 
sends the feathered hosts north or south with the 
varying seasons is more marvelous than this inborn 
sense of adaptation and fitness that teaches each 
species to build according to its own needs and those 
of its young. 

Our other garden acquaintance, the catbird, has 
his home in a clump of bushes or a thicket, out of 
sight and reach when behind a screen of leaves, but 
to be found at this time of the vear. It is a some- 
what bulky structure tive to six inches in diameter, a 
lattice work of coarse rootlets often mixed with dry 
leaves, weed stalks or strips of bark, and almost in- 
variably lined with fine rootlets. Brown  thrasher, 
also, who is not wont to take great pains with his 
building, and whose nest is usually smaller than the 
catbird’s, uses fine rootlets. loosely criss-crossing them , 
The reason why the thrushes and the sparrows build 
near the ground is probably because it is there they 
obtain the greater part of their food, ground insects 
and Jarvae. Note that their inconspicuous coloring 
and that of their offspring renders them unnoticeable 
and less liable to be seen by snakes, squirrels, and 
other enemies. 

Woodpeckers, who live largely on grubs and insects 
found under the bark of trees, like to dwell where the 
supply is plentiful and near at hand, so it is not to be 
wondered at that they make their homes inside the 
hark where they can hear every scrape and scratch 
and wiggle, and teach their babies from the start 
what sounds to listen for. No wonder, too, they like 
dead or partially decayed trees best, for on these con- 
eregate the greatest numbers of insects. Tf in your 
woodland walk vou sight a hole in some tall tree and 
can climb to it, it may prove to be interesting ground 
for exploration. Perchance it may be so deep that 
you can scarcely reach its bottom, and it might chance 
to be inhabited by an owl, who has decided to remain 
Most of the ex- 
cavated nests were made originally by some wood- 
pecker, although chickadee, when he fails to find a 
“ready-made” cavity to his liking, has been known to 


in its gloomy depths all winter. 


excavate one for himself. The flicker usually chooses 
a large tree and sounds its dead trunk until he finds 
a decayed heart at from the 


Downy picks out a smaller trunk, and even 


considerable distance 
ground. 
the limb of an apple tree or a post or rail has been 
known to suffice for him. Neither uses any lining 
save sometimes a few chips that fall in while the bor- 
ing is going on If you find a hollow in) which a 
screech owl has lived—owls’ reasons for. nesting in 
trees are different from the woodpecker’s—it will 
probably be lined with a few, feathers plucked from 
Mr. Wiseacre’s breast, and if you should find a cast- 
off snake skin or two with other loose lining materials, 
you may be reasonably sure that you have discovered 
where the great crested fly-catcher last summer reared 
his brood. — Tf chickadee finds, when he gets ready to 
settle to family life, that no abandoned woodpeckers 
nest is to be had, he begins hunting around for a hol- 
low stump or fence post or other natural cavity not 
far from the ground, being sure to look among the 
white birches first. IT know a hollow old apple tree 
stump not over four feet high which is the home every 
year of a pair of chickadees and their baby chicks. 
How the little ones buzz when they are hungry. So 
dark and deep is it that one ean see nothing inside, 
but putting a hand in he can feel a soft lining of 
Sometimes chicka- 
hair from cattle, or wool for 


feathers and dry grass and moss. 
dees use leaves, fur. 
lining, 

Che relative of 
fly-catcher, chooses for his home 


kinebird, hear crested 
spot a horizontal 


limb, often the fork of an orchard tree from five to 


the great 


fifteen feet above the ground. and thereon lavs fine 
stalks of various weeds und 


intermingled with 
Plant 


down and lrequently lined) with horse hair 


Often bits of “sweet fernw? dead leaves, plant down 
ind moss are found in the outer layers. The whole 


is shaped into a well-rounded nest about five inches 
in diameter. 

The pewee renders his bulky nest firm with adobe, 
like robin, and for that matter like the crow black- 
bird and the cliff swallow, placing it in the eaves of 
buildings or among the rafters of bridges, usually 
bringing moss or some fluffy substance to mingle 
with the mud, and like his cousin kingbird upholster- 
the structure with horse hair or with soft 
vegetable fibre. The wood pewee makes one of the 
inost beautiful of nests, composed of fine grasses 
mixed with silk of spiders or caterpillars. It is 


ing 


saddled to a moss-grown, horizontal limb or placed in 
a crotch and coated on the outside with lichens taken 
therefrom, so that it looks like a bunchy growth of the 
limb itself. These lichens are carefully kept in place 
by threads of sticky web skillfully wound over them. 
The lining is of moss or pine needles, and the com- 
pleted nest is only about three inches in diameter. 
So individual is it that one could not possibly mis- 
iake it. 

The tiny, cup-shaped nest of chebec, about three 
inches across, is placed usually from five to twenty 
feet from the ground in a horizontal limb, frequently 
where it forks and sometimes in a crotch like that of 
the goldfinch. It is firmly woven of fine grass, root- 
lets, or pine needles with a smattering of caterpillar’s 
silk, cobwebs, or cottony or woolen substance Its 
small size combined with its situation, if in a crotch, 
render it not easily distinguishable. 


THE BLANKS. 


FILL 


The prevailing religion in Persia is ————. 
The prevailing religion in Japan is ———. 


The prevailing religion in Egypt is — 
The prevailing religion in Hindostan is ——-—. 


Test questions for “Palamon and Arcite” will be 


given in an early issue of the Journal. 


CARLYLE'S ESSAY ON BURNS.—(IV.) 


BY LYMAN K. LEE. 


[College English f »r 1898 and 1899. | 
100. What are mentioned as being respectively the 
Inost striking and most important incidents in Burns’ 


life? 


101. In what respect was he fortunate in his 
parentage ? 
102. What circumstances might have made a far 


different career for Burns? 

105. What were the advantages of his home life? 

104. Was his youth a happy one? 

105. What does Carlyle say of the theory of a cer- 
tain class of philosophers? . 

106. When does manhood begin joyfully and 
hopefully. 

107. What other circumstance was of fatal import 
to Burns’ history? 


108. Why? 
109.) What light breaks upon him? 
110. How did the praise and homage of Edin- 


burgh society affeet Burns? 


What does Lockhart sav of his conduct. in 
Kdinburgh? 

112. Relate Sir Walter Scott’s recollection of 
him, 

113. What effect did this writer have upon his 
character? 

114. Why did he not try to make a fortune? 

115. How did Burns sum up his gains and losses 


at the end of this season ? 
116. 


and obtaining a position as gauger? 


What is said of Burns’ plan of buying a farm 


1tv. For what two actions does Carlvle praise 
Burns? 


118. How did his future appear at this time? 
119. What class of persons did him great harm ? 
120. What brought him into collision with his 


superiors ? 


121. Of what has he been accused, and with what 
justice? 

122. Relate the instance cited by Lockhart show- 
ing how Burns had come to be treated by the gentry 
of the neighborhood. 

123. What is said of Burns’ genius at this stage? 


TEACHERS MEETING. 


| Arranged by Superintendent A. J. Jacoby, Middlebo1o, Mass. | 


FOR FHE 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 

(a) What is the common aim of the home and the 
school? 

(b) Wherein do they differ in their functions? 

(c) What does the right kind of co-operation demand 
on the part of both? 

(d) How can the home help the school? 

(e) How can the school help the home? 

(f) Of what value are the visits of parents to the 
schools? 

(zg) Do you believe in visiting the homes of your pupils? 
Why? 

(h) What do you think of exhibits of school work as a 
means of bringing the home and the school closer to- 
gether? 

(i) What is your opinion of mothers’ meetings, educa- 
tion societies, etc., all of which aim to secure a closer co- 
operation of the home and the school? 

(j) Do we need any of these organizations in Middle- 
boro? If so, when and how should they be organized? 


HISTORY IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


History is taught in all the grades of the grammar 
schools. In the fourth and fifth grades it is taught 
orally and by reading in class, no formal lessons being 
In these grades the matter selected is 
of history, the 


assigned, 
largely biographical: the 
manners, customs, and home life of the people are 


‘stories”’ 


dwelt upon, the chief purpose being to arouse inter- 
est in the subject. In each grade above the fifth 
some special period or phase of our history is studied. 

(Grade six makes a special study of the American 
Indians, and the contacts and conflicts of the early 
settlers with them. Grade seven makes a_ special 
study of the colonial period and of the Revolutionary 
war. Grade eight studies the period after the Revo- 
lutionary war, tracing the slavery question, and dwell- 
ing more especially on the Civil war. ‘This grade 
reads a book on Greek history, treating the subject in 
a popular way. 

(rade nine studies English history, makes a brief 
study of the French Revolution, and then reviews the 
salient points of our history up to 1815, in the light of 
English and French history. This grade also studies 
a brief, popular book on Roman history, and reads in 
connection with it “Plutarch’s Lives.” 


HINTS IN THE USE OF WORDS.—(1) 


“Worthy of.” The “of” 
“worthy,” and yet it is “faddish” to omit it. 
is worthy of every confidence” is rarely heard. 

“Would rather” is better than “had rather,” and 
yet it is hardly worth while to make such an ado over 
the use of the latter as some critics do. 

“Had better” is preferable to “would better.” 

“Had ought” has no place in good society. 

Wage an endless warfare on “hain’t” and “ain't.” 


is indispensable with 


“He 


“Rarely” is an adverb, and is never correctly used 
as an adjective, though it is frequently so used after 


“is.” “Tt is rarely” is incorrect. 

“Same that” is to be used in many cases in 
which the heedless say the “same ... as.” Care is 
needed in correcting the wrong use of “as” in this 


connection. “This is the same man that IT met yes- 
terday” is correct. 

Accounts are never “settled,” they are “paid.” 
“Settle” has come into misuse in this regard until it 
will only be checked by emphatic protest. 

“Tactics” may be either singular or plural. 

Will you “have dinner” is much better than will 
you “take dinner.” 
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“Ugly” refers to appearance and not to conditict. 
and yet in common usage it almost invariably refers 
to conduct. “He is ugly” does not mean, ordinarily, 
that he is ill-favored, but ill-tempered. . 

“Oral” refers to spoken words; “verbal” has no im- 
plication that words are spoken. 


PHYSIOLOGY TALKS. 


NARCOTICS. 


Narcctics lessen the sense of fatigue and pain and 
produce sleep, but weaken the body and may cause 
death. Their use may become an uncontrollable 
hahit. 

Alcohol is a kind of narcotic. 

Tobaeeo contains the narcotic nicotine. A little 
nicctine quiets the cells, while more causes weakness, 
und stomach sickness, which may result in death. 

Tobacco used in any form produces poisonous 
effects, 

The tobacco habit tends to the use of strong drink. 

Opium qviets the cells of the body, lessens the 
sense of pain, and produces sleep. A little causes 
a feeling of exhilaration, while a few grains may 
cause death. 

The opinm habit deranges digestion and finally 
causes death, 

In poisoning by opium there are a deep sleep and 
contracted pupils. 

The poiscned person should be kept awake, made 
to vomit, and stimulated by coffee. 

Laudanum, paregoric, and soothing syrups are all 
forms of opiwn. 

Chloral produces sleep. A large dose may cause 
death. Treat its poisoning like opium poisoning. 

Chloroform, when inhaled, produces insensibility. 
—Dr. Frank Overton’s “Applied Physiology.” 


THE TURKEY. 
Every American child knows “turkey.” There is 
no Thanksgiving dinner without a turkey. Not all 
children have seen the fowl alive, strutting about the 


matter, have ever thought where it came from and 
when. 

Benjamin Franklin tried to have the turkey the 
emblem of the United States instead of the eagle. 
He said that the turkey was an American bird, was 
first known here, was found hete when the first white 
men came. 

It is more than 350 years since the turkey first 
made its appearance in Europe, and was a great 
favorite for the table at once. They seem to have 
forgotten whence it came. The French named it the 
India fowl, the Germans called it the Caleutta fowl, 
while other peoples ealled it foreign fowl. No one 
ever called it by its true name ot even American fowl. 
— seems to have had no association with 

urkey, 


FOR HISTORY STUDENTS. 


MONEY. 

What money was used in this country during colo- 
nial times? What during the Revolutionary war? 
When did the United States establish a money sys: 
tem of its own? Describe the system. What. rela- 
tion did the government sustain to the United States 
bank? How did the United States manage its money 
from 1811 to 1816? On what grounds was the United 
States bank so strenuously opposed? How do United 
States notes differ from United States bonds? Are 
they alike in any respect? What was the difference 
between the Bland-Allison silver bill and the Sher- 
inan bill?—Oklahoma School Herald. 


- 


THE BAD BOY. 


Should you suspect your school has an unruly mem- 
ber, grapple with the idea at once and down it. Denv 
the existence of the bad boy in general and in each 
particular case. Admit freely that he is full of life 
and animal spirits; that he is uninterested in school: 
that his culture is embryonic; but never, oh! never 
think he is impish, or ineapable of harboring the 
Divine Spirit. 

Froebel savs that “Whoever acknowledges that 
whatever evil there is in creation is a power over good 


vard. How few children, or t achers. as to that blasphemes the Creator,” Bad becomes a power for 
DIVISORS AND MULTIPLES. steps designated by the words heading the vertical 
‘ columns. Of these steps, the first and fourth are 


BY JAMES B. MC FADDEN. 

The distinction between Greatest Common Divisor 

and Least Common Multiple (or Dividend) is kept in 
mind with difficulty by most pnpils. 


SEPARATE SELECT 


each quantity into 


from each set 


similar; the second and third different, but the dif- 
ference is easily remembered, because the word Lrast 
occurs with Greatest Common Divisor, and Great. 
EsT occurs With Least Common Multiple. 
With this device, both divisors and multiples may 
Usp CoMBINE 
each factor by multiplication 


| | 
G..C. DB. Prime factors. | Factors common. | Least number of times | Factors so chosen. 
| it occurs in any one set.| 
| 
L. C. M. Prime factors. | All different factors. GREATEST number of | Factors so chosen. 
| times it occurs in any | 
one set. 
Arithmetic 45=5X3X3 «1 | (No factor common Once 
Examples 50=5xK5xK2 except) 1 1=G.C. D 
45, 50, 60, 63, 84. 60=5K2xK2xK3x1 1 
63=3X3x7 x1 
| 84=2x2xK3x7xX1 
Arithmetic | 45 =5«K3x3 1 | Different factors are, 
Examples | 50=5x5xX2 = Xi 5, 8, 2, 7 52, 22, 7! 6300=L. C. M. 
45, 50, 60, 63, 84. | 60 5xK2xK2x3x1 
| 63=3X3xX7 
| 
Algebra. 
x?—3x—28 (x—7) (x+4) Common factor is, Once 
x?—11x+28 | (x—7) (x—4) (x—7) (x—7) (x—7)=G.C. D. 
x?—15x+56 (x—7) (x—8) 
Algebra. (x—7) (x+4) Different factors are, Once each Product is 
x°—Bx—28 | (x—7) (x—4) (x—7) (x44) (x—4) | (x—7) (x +4) (X%—4) — 15x? — 40x? + 240x—896 


x*’—15x+5t 


The following device has been found useful in pre- 
senting to the pupil the similarities and differences 
in the two processes. Each process consists of four 


be presented at the same lesson. I have used it only 
in upper grammar grades, but with good success. It 


applies as readily with algebra as with arithmetic. 


evil only when recognized as such; recognized as a 
means for good, it becomes a “stepping stone.” Scold 
or give an angry look to a pupil and you fall into the 
abyss of undenied evil—headlong you go with the 
offending pupil and “great is the fall thereof.” 

-You have no right to place a soul oma plane of con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing; and if one is there, it is 
your privilege to use all your tact, moral courage, and 
grace to lift him up.—School Education. 


I think that if required on pain of death to name 
instantly the most perfect thing in the universe, I 
should msk my fate on a bird’s egg.—Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 


CYLINDER PROBLEM. 


UNIQUE 


Referring to the discussion of the problem of finding the 
contents of a horizontal cylinder from the measurements of 
depth, which appeared in the issue of the Joursar for Oetober 6 
it is undoubtedly true that no very simple rule ean be given 


for the purpose, but it is possible to calculate the contents for 
any given depth without any great difficulty. 
The best formula for the area of a segment is 


‘ 
Aut? ( “@ — sin. 0) where j is the radius of the cir- 
2 180 

cle and @ the angle A O B, as shown in the figure. 

It is desired to find the area of the segment A B E from the 
measurement D E. If this area be known, the contents of the 
tank is known at once by multiplying by the length of the tank. 

To calculate area A B E from D E, make use of a common 
table of natural sines and cosines. 


D E is evidently = y (1 —cos. : ) 


Calling D E h 
Cos. = 

2 

. © and use the table to find the 


Substitute and obtain 


y= 
angle whose cosine is this value f 1, The angle is ; 


Double it, and we have angle @. 


in — .01745. Multiply ¢ by this number. 
80 
this table and take the difference. Divide by 2, and multiply 
by the radius of the circle squared, and the result is the de- 
sired area. 

A table may be prepared as was suggested, or, better, a curve 
plotted, the abscissw to be readings of }) E and the ordinates 
volumes. But neither would be of any value except for the 
particular tank for which it is made, and ether would iuvolve 


considerable careful work in its preparation. 
W. K. PALMER, 


Find sine 6 from 


Lawrence, Kan., October 11, 1898. 


AGREEMENT BY LAFAYETTE. 


The desire manifested by the Marquis de La Fayette to 
serve in the armies of the United States of North America, 
and the interest he takes in the justice of their cause, in- 
spiring him with a wish for opportunity to distinguish 
himself in the war, and to render himself useful therein, 
so far as it shall be in his power, but he being unable to 
flatter himself that he can obtain the assent of his family 
to serve in a foreign land and cross the seas, unless he 
shall go as a general officer, I have believed I could not 
better serve my country, and those under whose authority 
I act, than by granting him in the name of the very honor- 
able congress the rank of major-general, and I beg the 
states to confirm and ratify it to him and dispatch his 
commission therefor, so that he may take hold and take 
rank from this day with the general officers of the same 
grade. His high birth, his connections, the great digni- 
ties held by his family in this court, his large estates in 
this realm, his personal worth, his reputation, his disin- 
terestedness, and, above all, his zeal for the liberty of our 
provinces, were of themselves sufficient to induce me to 
promise him the said rank of major-general in the name 
of the said United States. 

In evidence whereof I have signed this instrument. 
Done at Paris, this seventh of December, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six. Duplicate signed by 
Silas Deane, American minister at Paris. 

On the conditions above mentioned I offer myself, 
promise to depart when and as Mr. Deane shall judge 
proper, to serve the said states with all possible zeal with- 
out any reward or special appointments, reserving only to 
myself the liberty to return to Europe when my family or 
my king shall recall me. 

Done at Paris, this seventh of December, 1776. 

LE M. DE LA FAYETTE. 
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The percentage of college trained women in the 
prefession is rapidly increasing. 


The Chicago schools are said to have contributed 
$10,000 to the Lafayette monument. 


Edward Everett Hale says “one hundred days has 
put the world forward a hundred years.” 


A slight cut in salaries will cause a serious lower- 
ing of the quality of talent entering the profession. 


Chicago proposes to have the best possible training 
for commercial life given under the auspices of the 
board of edueation. 


Proper training for the profession can only be in- 
sisted upon when there are adequate salaries and de- 
served pension provision. 


Chicago has named a new school for George Dewey 
of Manila fame. Chicago is always up-to-date, 
She has a Frances &. Willard school, also. 


The meeting of the New England Conference of 
Educational Workers will not be held on November 19, 
as apnounced, but on the first or second Saturday in 
December. 


K25.Q00.000 is asked for for public education in 
Greater New York. Think of it! What would the 
fathers say to such an expenditure? What would 
the sons do without it? Tt is a great annual invest- 
ment, 


The school luncheon is one of the educational 
questions, It is a trifle amusing to see how these 
“issues” present themselves. It is but a little while 
Since the “no recess” topie absorhed professional 
attention, 


° 
“uperntendent Andrews has raised a new issue in 


Chicago Which Is linble to give him more trouble 


than the school board. He objects to bicycle dresses 
in schools, and the women teachers object to his in- 
terference with their skirts. 


Oberlin has done the best thing yet suggested in 
the choice of Rey. Dr. John Henry Barrows of 
Chicago es president. It is eminently desirable that 
he should accept the responsibility of administering 
the affairs of this time-honored institution. 


One of the state associations which meets at the 
holidays says in its prospectus: “Five first-class 
theatres in operation and the French Grand Opera 
season will he at its best.” This is a bit unusual, 
but it will undoubtedly be quite an attractive feature 


io meny of the out-of-town teachers. 


OUR SYMPOSIUMS. 


The Journal’s symposiums, of which several are 
new in preparation, have been successful beyond our 
highest anticipations. In referring to them our ex- 
changes sometimes speak as though these were ar- 
ranged to prove something, or to champion some 
phase of education, when the opposite is in every in- 
stance true. The participants are invited to write 
Without regard to their predelictions, which are rarely 
known by us. In each case invitations are sent out 
to all classes of school people and to all sections of the 
country, so that if there is a preponderance of senti- 
mene in any direction, it may be fairly taken as repre- 
sentative. 


A GREAT LECTURE COURSE. 

The Minneapolis Teachers’ Club has distanced all 
sinilar organizations in the country in the arrange- 
ment of a lecture course. This is the array of 
talent :— 

Redpagh Grand Concert Company. 

Dr. E. i. Tale, “Reminiscences of Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell.” 

Miss Ida Benfey, “Mill on the Floss.” 

Mary French Field, Readings from Kugene Field. 

George R. Wendling, ““Mirabeau.” 

I’. Hopkinson Smith, “Old Plantation Days.” 

(reorge Kennan, “Cuba.” 

George Riddle, three Dramatic Readings: 
“Faust.” “Lucrezia Borgia,” and “Lady of Lyons.” 

li would be difficult to match this in any genuine 
“star course” of lectures in any city. The price of 
tickets for the ten evenings is but $1.00 without re- 
served seats, and seats may be reserved for fifteen 
conts, twenty-five cents, or thirty cents an evening. 
Since tickets of admission for single evenings are 
seventy-five cents, there is no difficulty in filling the 
largest hall in the city with course tickets. We 
think the teachers of every large city will be inclined 
io follow the example of Minneapolis. This is not 
the first time that this city has set the pace for the 
country, 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

Thirty years ago only two colleges for women were 
i existence, Elmira and Vassar. Mount Holyoke 
was then only a seminary. Elmira’s first graduating 
class numbered seventeen; Vassar’s first class num- 
lered only four. ‘To compare then and now reveals 
the interesting fact that American girls, all over the 
lang. are clamoring for higher education. Vassar 
classe; now number 200. Smith College, founded 
twenty-three years ago, opening with only twelve 
students, now enrolls 1,000. Mount Holvoke, 
thengh burnt to the ground only two years ago, has 
already added five new buildings, yet it cannot accom- 
medate all who wish to enter by some hundreds. 
Wellesley, with its immense body of undergraduates 
and a score of fine dormitories, cannot supply the de- 
mand for room by new applicants. Bryn Mawr an- 
newnces five halls of residence, vet it is over-crowded, 
Then we may refer to Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
the Sophie Neweomb of New Orleans. Wells College, 
and the Western Reserve, and a dozen others. all 
founded within the last quarter of a century. All tell 
the same story, and furnish proofs of the progress and 
popularity of a college course for young women. 
We have omitted to mention the affiliated colleges for 


women, such as Radcliffe with Harvard, and Barnard 
with Columbia, which swarm with young women, who 
are competing with young men for the advantages 
and honors of extensive culture. 


FITTING THE CORRICOLUM TO THE DIP. 
FERENT AGES OF CHILDHOOD AND 
YOUTH. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
made one of his irresistibly interesting and inspiring 
addresses before the New England Association of 
Schcol Superintendents on November 11, taking as 
his theme “Fitting the Curriculum to the Different 
Ages of Childhood and Youth.” All through the 
addrese was the print of his life-long study of the 
unfclding and developing of the child mind, although 
of Jate it magnifies this in a classical way by his 
appeal to Plato, Schiller, and Goethe. He regards 
Darwin and Spencer prophets, rather than scientists, 
in the educational field. 

ow educators have estimated the immense scope 
of the new movement in education. It is not philo- 
sophical nor pedagogical, but scientific. Some of our 
great leaders wholly misconceive the trend and are 
living to fit it into a philosophy or a_ pedagogy. 
Agassiz was a great man, but he had no conception of 
evolution. He attempted to place the weight of his 
name against the revelations of science, and he alone 
suffered, So there are men to-day in education who 
make the same mistake. ‘They do not understand 
that the new movement is the revelation which 
science makes of a great evolution in the means of 
developing the child. All such movements are like 
icehergs that are carried by the deep under current 
into which its submerged bulk reaches. In the 
same way, the Reformation and the Renaissance were 
misunderstood by the great men of their time. 
Prophets have never been appreciated by the wise 
men of their day. The new educational movement 
is another of these grand epoch-making activities. 

‘The present stage in this educational evolution is 
the quest for nascent periods. In a scientific manner 
studies are being made to determine the focal point 
in certain great phases of child development. The 
doll period is at its height between eight and nine 
years, and the period for conversion at sixteen years. 

The school curriculum should epitomize all that is 
known of the interests of the child at different years. 
This knowledge should determine what subjects are 
to be taught, in what order, and in what proportion. 
Up te this time the curriculum has been tyrannized 
over by the old scholastic idea of logic. In reading 
it was the logical order; first the letters, because they 
built words, then words, then syntax of the sentence, 
then grammar. In arithmetic it was first definitions, 
then addition, subtraction, etc., through a logical 
order. In drawing it was locating points, drawing 
siraight lines, then straight line figures, on through 
the logical order. - In geography it was worse, and in 
history even worse. In each of these subjects the 
child at each period asks for bread, and our present 
curriculum gives him a stone. 

literest is the chief thing to be considered. The 
child’s interest is the central feature in the discovery 
of the child’s powers. No animal can be educated 
until his interest is secured. This is infinitely more 
true of a child. The interest of the child is at 
special times, hence the utmost importance is at- 
tached to the nascent periods, in which new inter- 
ests heve their origin. 

There are certain ages in which certain faculties 
are acutely developed, and in which, therefore, cer- 
tain studies may be pursued with more advantage 
than before or after. These periods must, then, be 
studied. We should divide the student’s life into 
periods, and assign to each studies suitable to it. 

The first period covers the time between the sixth 
and eighth vear, and is marked by the cessation of 
growth of the brain, as regards size, and its develop- 
ment in structural complexity. This period is also 
the time of great increase in memory power. At this 
period the brain grows in structural complexity. If 
one is blind or deaf before he is six, he will never have 
ideas of sound or of sight. 

The second period, from eight to twelve, sees a 
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more rapid growth of the body than the time before 
or after, This is the most active period of the child’s 
life, the most diversified and the most plastic. It is, 
therefore, the golden opportunity for habit-forming, 
the time to acquire skill in music, drawing, ete., tak- 
ing advantage of the immense vitality of the child at 
this age, who is constantly hunting for some way to 
use up his surplus energy. In these years the acces- 
sory muscles are developed, the finer muscles, those 
of detail. These are the years in which habits are 
fixed. These are the years for discipline, through en- 
forced constraint from without. 

Ficm twelve to fifteen is the time when the whole 
chi teeter changes and the social tendencies develop. 
In sou] and body this is the most vulnerable time of 
the child’s life. ‘These are the years of social organi- 
zation, for team plays. Diseases are seated in the 
then, 

Xs to the special studies, the first period is, above 
wil. the time of a study of nature. She is the uni- 
versal mother, and this should be the foundation of 
all currienla. The culmination of the child’s inter- 
est is in human subjects, and from this centre it 
radiates outward to all natural things. Geography 
is the great bughear in the way of carrying out this 
natural order of things. Geography, as now studied, 
is a sort of miscellaneous jumble of incoherent 
sciences. Geography is the poor man’s science, a 
study for feeble people. It is a little of everything. 
We scem to think that we have clothed the child with 
knowledge when we have merely tattooed him with 
the most facts of least value. 

Language training should be mostly oral at this 
stave, for we talk more naturally than we write, and 
it is a Jong course of transfer from the ear to the 
brain, and then from the brain to the hand. The 
music studied should be such as expresses the emo- 
tions. This is the time of life to acquire the ver- 
nacular, which is never learned easily afterward. 

The foreign modern languages should be brought 
into the course of study from eight to eleven, not 
ealier, for that would take time needed by the 
mother tengue: not later, for that would miss the 
inost receptive period of child life. Beginning about 
eleven vears of age, let the dead languages be begun. 
As to mathematics, we have gone arithmetic mad 
in this country, and our children study it from in- 
faney through the grammar school. Do very little 
in erithmetie before the age of eight or ten. 

The third period, between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen, is accompanied by a general reconstruction 
of the young man and the young maiden, when they 
first hegin to think of their own future and to plan 
their lives. At this stage appears the great instinct 
and it stirs a wealth of social and altruistic 
passions. It is a pity that our schools are divorced 
from our church, for this is the time for the eultiva- 
tion of religious feeling. 

There is a principle in mechanics which requires 


( | 


lis to generate power over as wide an area as possible, 
hut to apply it at one point. The same principle, and 
for the same reason, applies to education. Let the 
training be as broad and general as time will allow, 
and then ask the vouth to concentrate his energy 


upon one point. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONTRACTS BY RATIFICATION. 

In Oregon the statute provides: “Two directors 
shall constitute a quorum. Any duty imposed upon 
the hoard as a body must be performed at a regular 
meeting, and must be made a matter of record. “The 
consent of the board to any particular measure, ob- 
tained of individual members when not in session, is 
not the act of the board, and is not binding upon the 
district. Tf a contract is made without authority 
from the hoard. the individuals making such contract 
shall he personally liable.” Tt alse provides that the 
directors, when employing teachers, shall enter into 
i written contract with them, to which contract the 
assent of both parties must be given in writing. . 

It is plain, savs the supreme court of Oregon, 
Graham against School District No. 69. 54 Pacific Re- 
porter, 185. that these provisions were intended to 


prescribe the mode and manner by which school (lis- 


tricts shall contract with teachers for their services, 
and a contract entered into in violation of these pro- 
visions is not susceptible of enforcement. 

But school boards, the court goes on to state, are 
not unlike the governing boards of other municipali- 
ties and corporations, and may by their subsequent 
acts so adopt or ratify contracts within the scope of 
their powers, informally entered into or executed, 
that the districts for which they act will be estopped 
te deny their validity. 

So, where the meeting at which a contract was 
drawn up and signed by two of the directors and the 
teacher was alleged not to be a regular meeting, nor a 
special mecting regularly called, the court holds that 
there was still evidence pertinent to go to the jury 
upon the question of ratification, inasmuch as it ap- 
peared that the teacher had been paid four months’ 
salary in monthly installments, by warrants drawn 
upon the clerk, and signed by the chairman of the 
hoard of directors, and that it was therefore error, in 
an action brought by the teacher to recover a balance 
alleged to be due her under the contract, to direct a 
verdict for the school district for want of a legal con- 
trect in the first instance. 

The court further holds that, conceding a direc- 
tor’s removal from the district ipso facto operated as 
2 vacation of his office, and that he had effectuated a 
change of residence at the time of a certain meeting, 
vet if he assumed and continued to act in the capacity 
of director, and exercised duties pertaining to the 
eflice, as though no change had taken place affecting 
his right or authority in the premises, he must be 
treated as a de facto officer, in so far as his aets might 
affect a third party, as a teacher hired at such meeting. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


As the average man studied the bulletin boards on 
the night of the election, or read the returns in the 
jripers the next morning, two questions were upper- 
most in his mind. The first was: How does Congress 
stands’ The second, Has Roosevelt) carried New 
York? The answer to the first question was not a 
decisive one, at first, for both the Republicans and 
the Democrats claimed a majority the house. 
But the later returns made it plain that Republican 
enips in the far West and on the Pacific coast, while 
net sufficient to offset) Republican losses in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, were vet 
enough to give the Republicans a working majority 
in the next house. It has happened so rarely during 
the last twenty or thirty years that a president has 
had a majority of both senate and house in’ sym- 
pathy with him that attention has been concentrated 
upor that fact rather than upon the diminution of 
the Republicen majority. How far the newer issues 
of the war and the annexation of the Philippines 
affected the congressional result is largely a matter 
of conjecture. 

* * 

The answer to the second question was not so long 
i: doubt. ‘The eleetion of Roosevelt over Van Wyek 
was conceded by the Democrats early on the evening 
of the election. It was achieved in spite of the 
enormous Democratic majority rolled up in Greater 
New York,—a majority so great that the fight of the 
Rar Association against the Tammany judiciary 
nominees made hardly an impression on it. Colonel 
Roosevelt, with his attendant Rough Riders and his 
war record, impressed his pieturesque personality 
upon the canvass to an unusual degree. He proved 
to be an indefatigable campaigner. He made nearly 
tihnce hundred speeches during the canvass, twenty- 
three of them in a single day. The fearlessness 
which he has shown in his past official relations en- 
courages the expectation that his will be a more than 
ordirarily independent administration of state affairs. 
Speaker Reed is in the habit of saying that the 
American peeple love a man who does something: 
and whatever may be said about him in eriticism, 
} Roosevelt is emphatically that type of man. 


Colonel 

The present senate has forty-six Republicans, reck- 
one the recently-chosen senator from Oregon. 
this computation imeludes Senators Shoup of 


Idaho and Mantle of Montana, and one or two others 
who are for free-silver first and Republicanism after- 
ward. The apparent Republican majority, there- 
fore, is not one that can be counted on. But in the 
next senate the displacement of Senator Gorman by 
Mr. MeComas, and the probable displacement of 
Ik mocrats by Republicans from New York, New 
Jersey. Delaware, Wisconsin, and West Virginia will 
give a strong Republican majority without reckon- 
ing the Republican free-silver senators, and a sound- 
money majority without reckoning the sound-money 
Democrats. 
* 
Two , rather disquieting incidents have started 
fresh discussion in Europe. One is the speech made 
by Lerd Salisbury at the Guildhall banquet, in which 
he tcok a very serious and almost pessimistic view of 
the international situation. He spoke politely of the 
(zar’s peace proposals, but declared it impossible for 
Kngland to intermit her naval and military prepara- 
tions while the condition of affairs was as at present. 
Ile emphasized the importance of the entrance of the 
United States in Asiatic and perhaps European 
affairs. and intimated that while the enlarged policy 
of this country perhaps did not conduce toward peace, 
it did not maké against the interests of England. 
His tome was distinctly one of foreboding, and the 
imipression which his speech seems to have made not 
only in London, but in other European capitals, is 
thai there are menacing international questions 
Which he did not think it fit to diseuss. The other 
incident is the announced purpose of the German 
inperor to visit Cadiz and other Spanish ports. 
Possibly this visit has no special significance, but it 
will be generally supposed to have, which is very 
nearly the same thing. It will seem to Spain a 
demonstration of friendliness, while in this country 
it will accentuate the unpleasant impression made 
hy German conduct at Manila. 
There seems to be no doubt that the last Turkish 
soldiers have actually left the island of Crete. After 
conscnting to the evacuation, and proceeding with it 
fo a certain point, the Turkish government suddenly 
countermanded the erders to the troops and de- 
anded the right to retain garrisons at three points, 
as an expression of continuing sovereignty. The 
lcreign admirals, fortunately, were equal to the emer- 
geney. Without waiting for the processes of diplo- 
macy, the Russian admiral at Petymo forced the re- 
maining ‘Turkish troops there to embark on the 
transports, and the British admiral at Canea_ sur- 
rowinted the ‘Turkish soldiers with foreign troops, 
and declared them his prisoners, admonishing them 
that if they did not board the transports, they would 
he forced on board of them. So the unspeakable 
Turk may be said to have been fairly thrown out of 
Crete. The task of pacifying the island, of driving 
the Mohammedan Cretans from the houses of Chris- 
tian Cretans, of which they have taken possession, 
and vice versa, and of keeping these warring elements 
from fiying at each other's throats remains; but it 
will be accomplished. ‘The first step is the appoint- 
inent of a commissioner-general of the powers. 
Prince George of Greece has been selected for this 
position; an unpalatable choice for the sultan, but 
he will have to ratify it. 
* * 
There are many different rumors as to the precise 
form which the Sultan’s expression of gratitude to 
Giermany is to take. According to one report, Ger- 
many is to be given important railroad concessions in 
Asia Minor; according to another, she is to be given 
land in Syria for colonizing purposes; a third rumor 
vives herinstead theright toplant German colonies in 
Tripoli, which would make her a neighbor to France 
and England on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
Tunis lying to the west, and Egypt to the east of 
Tripoli: still another report makes the port of Hafia 
in Palestine the quid pro quo; while yet another 
represents Turkey as ceding to Germany the island 
of Rhodes. Russia, France, and Austria are watch- 
ing developments rather closely, and it will be im- 
possible for Turkey to go far in the direction of 
concessions to Germany without being badgered into 
making equivalent concessions to other European 


powers. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
IN THE NAVY; OR, FATHER AGAINST SON. By 

Warren L. Goss. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Price, $1.50. 

This is a thrilling story of the Civil War, based upon 
actual incidents of that period. It gives accurate ac- 
counts of many scenes of the great struggle woven into 
one of the best stories of the day. Especially good is the 
description of the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

The adventures of the two heroes are followed with 
keen interest to the last page. The book is to be com- 
mended as one of the best boys’ histories published. The 
illustrations are much above the average, and well por- 
tray the different scenes of the story. 

MORE CARGOES. By W. W. Jacobs. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

We trust that the author will send his vessel for ‘*More 
Cargoes” of similar tenor, for a more charming collection 
of short stories is seldom gathered under one cover. To 
thoroughly enjoy sea stories, one must be in close accord 
with the subject, but this present series of tales compels 
one to read and enjoy. One can actually see the fog and 
taste the salt air after reading the book without the at- 
tending discemfort of the actual thing. The book is 
carefully written, and is singularly free from objection- 
able features, and is to be commended to the reading 
public. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: September, 
1898, The King of the Golden River, by John Ruskin, 
and other Wonder Stories. 98 pp. October, 1898, Ode 
on aGrecian Urn, and other Poems, by John Keats. 
100 pp. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Paper covers. Price, 15 cents each. 
The book of wonder stories contains, besides Ruskin’s 

“The King of the Golden River,” seven tales from the 

writings of Bjornsjerne Bjornson, Hans Andersen, the 

brothers Grimm, and Horace E. Scudder. They are 
printed in large type, and make easy, entertaining read- 
ing for the little folk. 

Number 127 of the series, for October, presents poems 
of John Keats,— Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “Isabella, 
or, the Pot of Basil,’ several odes, ten sonnets, and 
“Hyperion.” Concise notes with each poem give the 
date and occasion of its composition, and whatever is 
necessary in the way of explanation and introduction. 
The biographical sketch shows briefly the influences upon 
Keats’ life and his growth as a poet. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEASIDE. Pictures by 
Florence K. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. New 
York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
63 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Any one who has forgotten that jointed wooden dolls 
can be fascinating needs but to look at the really clever 
and amusing pictures of Golliwogg and his five friends 
on their vacation trip from Doll-land to Sandyville. 
Many children who followed them on their bicycle ad- 
ventures last vear will weleome the familiar faces, and 
many more will find them jolly friends. 


HUGH THOMPSON'S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOKS. 
Jack the Giant Killer. London and New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 50 cents. 

Surely three-headed giants, wicked magicians, and 
helpless princesses never inspired such terror and delight 
as in Hugh Thompson's “Fairy Books.’ Each step in 
dauntless Jack’s career of ridding England of giants is 
pictured in sketches bordering each page, and in full- 
page colored illustrations. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE FOR) 1898. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 576 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The bound volume of the monthly “Round Table for 

1898" is a book of great interest, especially for boys. It 

contains three serial stories by H. B. Marriott Watson, 

Albert Lee, and Kirk Munroe, and many exciting tales 

of adventure, travel, and exploration. The articles on 

hunting, fishing, sailing, and boat-building are practical 
and instructive. Over 500 illustrations add to the inter- 
est of the book. ; 


CROOKED TRAILS. Written and Illustrated by Fred- 
eric Remington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $2.00 
Mr. Remington has given us another volume of experi- 

ences among the Indians, cow-boys, and ‘“greasers* 
The sketches are as delightful as others coming from his 
pen, and are especially realistic when viewed by his own 
illustrations. No author has greater power to pleas 
than Mr. Remington; in some way we are led uncon- 
scionsly to believe that all his scenes are actual and are 
passing before us. His apt and vigorous illustrations 
add special charm to the volume. 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. A Tale of Ad- 
venture. By Joseph Hocking. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 428 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The story of the quest for ‘Mistress Nancy Moles- 
worth” 1s one of romance and adventure that suggests a 
plot of Scott’s developed in the reckless spirit of the pres- 
ent day. Startling situations, narrow escapes in dis- 
guise, and daring fights succeed one another with breath- 
less speed. The interest does not relax or waver for a 
moment from the beginning of the story to its end. 

- she scene is laid in Cornwall in 1745. Mistress 

Nancy is not of the old-time type of heroine, a figure-head 

of loveliness, but a self-reliant young girl, who is shut up 

in a castle by a fierce, unscrupulous guardian. in order 
that he may keep her beauty and wealth for himsel*. 

She is carried off by the hero in spite of almost insur 

mountable difficulties, and in turn she runs great risks ty 
free him from prison. Every effort is made to recapture 
them. ft is a contest of brain and brawn on each side 


but the lover’s devotion finally outwits and overpowers” 


ungoverned passion. The frustration of a plot for the 


return of the Stuart Pretender from France is one of the 


many exciting incidents. The play of emotions and the 
development of situations are distinctly novel. A 
unique character is “Uncle Anthony,” who figures as a 
“droll” or wandering singer, a political intriguer dis- 
guised as a priest, and turns out to be a man of wealth 
and learning, who does Mistress Nancy many a good 
service. Each character, hoWevet insigilificait his 
part, has a devided personality that impresses itself upon 
our memory and holds our dislike or admiration, as his 
actions deserve. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN. By Charles Morris. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 388 pp. 4 
A book of immediate interest is Mr. Morris’ ‘“‘Complete 

History of the War of 1898." How complete the history 

can be when written before the terms of peace are set- 

tled is open to question, but the book is valuable as an 
account written under the inspiration of stirring events. 

It is good to have a connected story of what we have been 

reading by snatches in the newspapers. The material 

has been gathered from all the best sources, and inter- 
esting details are given fully and accurately. The first 
chapters deal with Spain’s treatment of her colonies, the 
relations of the United States to Cuba, insurrections, the 
reconcentrados, and events leading to our intervention. 

The story is then carried on in great particular through 

the events of the summer months. When later histories 

view the war from a critical distance, this account will re- 
tain a freshness and vivid interest of its own. 


SONGS AND SONG STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Frances S. Brewster and Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, 
Supervisor of Music in the Detroit Public Schools. 
New York: Ameriean Book Company. Boards. 140 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Childven take more interest in a song if the words 
mean something to them, and if a story is woven with 
the music. It is with this idea that stories and songs are 
combined in one volume. ; 

Sweet, fanciful stories of the stars, of cloudland, and 
the coming of morning are told, and more lively tales of 
St. Valentine’s Day and Christmas frolics introduce ap- 
propriate songs. The music is simple, and adapted to 
the earlier school grades. It is a choice collection of 
songs, and should give children many happy hours in 
school and out. 

COWMEN AND RUSTLERS. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book is clean, bright, and full of lively interest. 
As its name implies, it treats of adventures in the West, 
and the author handles his subject in a way that will at- 
tract the young people, without a suggestion of the darker 
side. It is a story for both boys and girls, and is well and 
appropriately illustrated. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Notes 
and Introduction by William Henry Hudson. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 264 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This old, but delightful, story was written by Gold- 
smith as a picture of the social life of his time. The in- 
troduction contains a brief biographical sketch of the 
author, and some of the most salient features of his 
strange and fascinating character. The Editor’s Notes 
are designed to clear up all obscure matters, and to add 
such critical and expository comments as will help the 
reader to a fuller enjoyment of the story, but he has not 
explained points which the student can readily look up 
in dictionaries, handbooks, or mythology and other com- 
mon works of reference. 

Kor the more mature students of Goldsmith who may 
be curious to learn the history of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and the circumstances of its sale to the publisher 
to relieve the condition of poor Goldsmith, in despair for 


the want of means to pay his room rent, the editor has 
given in the appendix the facts so far as known. 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. 
By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Revised and Edited by 
Frederick Starr of the University of Chitago. New 
York: Flood & Vincent. 353 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The series of books which have been written for: the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, in subject 
matter, in style, and in adaptation to their purpose, are 
‘admirable. This is neither a text-book nor a book of 
light reading, yet it is profoundly scientific, and delight- 
ful reading. As a book of science it is exhaustive and 
up-to-date. And the story is told in a style so simple 
and in so fascinating a manner that the reader never tires 
in its perusal. 


THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION. Being an 
Epitome in English of the Works of the Principal Greek 
and Latin Authors. By Henry Grey. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 351 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The Ancient Classic Authors’ contain the richest 
springs of thought found in literature. From them have 
emanated the intellectual development and mental culture 
of all succeeding generations, They are nearly 3,0009ears 
old, and contain not only the earliest, but the grandest, 
efforts of the human brain. 

Few have time to read all these works, even in English, 
and hence our author has rendered a valuable service by 
preparing this epitome for-the masses, that each reader 
may gain some acquaintance with all the seventeen Greek 
end eighteen Latin authors whose works are here re- 
viewed, and from which quotations are made. The book 
deserves high commendation, and will be read with great 
interest by the “millions.” 


HOME GAMES AND PARTIES. Edited, from Various 
Authors. by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Girls’ Library. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing 
Company. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. 188 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A book of new ideas for an evening’s amusement must 
meet with a general welcome. This collection by Mrs. 

Mott covers a wide range... Besides a long list of familiar 

.games and new cnes for young and old, there are chap- 
ters on children’s parties, Hallowe’en frolics, lawn par- 
ties, and tableaux. Mrs. Rorer’s directions for preparing 
light refreshments make this a complete manual for home 
entertainments. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* The Mistakes We Make.”’ Compiled by Nathan Haskell Dole. Price 
50 cents. —— Fairy Book.’’ Ry the author of John Halifax 
Gentleman.”’ Price, 60 cents.——‘‘ Grandfather’s Chair.” By Nathan 
iel Hawthorne. Price, 60 cents. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘Educational Creeds.’’ Edited by Ossian H. Lang. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Gentle Art of Pleasing.’”’ By Elizabeth Glover. Price, $1.(0- 
—'Jefferson Wildrider.”’ iy Elizabeth Glover. Price $1.256,— 
“A Puritan Wooing.” By Frank Samuel Child. Price, $1.25,—— 
* Fortune’s Tangled Skein,”” By Jeanette H. Walworth. Price, $1.25. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

‘* How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools.”” By 8. H. Clark, 
Price, $1.00.— Songs of Life and Nature.”’” Composed and selected 
by Eleanor Smith. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & 
Co. 

“ Origin of Breuckelin.”’ By Harrington Putnam. Price, 10 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

‘**A Yankee Boy’s Success.’”’ By Harry Steele Morrison. Price, 
$1.25. Record.’’ Designed by Adda Sproul Reading. 
Price, $1.00. New York; Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“The Last of the Mohicans.’ By J. Fenimore Cooper.— ‘“Eng- 
lish Literature.’ By Stopford A. Brooke. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Nature Study for Grammar Grades.’ By Wilbur 8. Jackman. 
Danville, Illinois Printing Company. 

‘“*Carlyle’s Essay on Burns,.’’——‘Selections from Burns’ Poems 
and Songs’’’ Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Immortal Songs of Camp and Field.’”” By Kev. Louis Albert 
Banks. Price, $3.00. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers. 


LAFAYETTE, 


The Friend of American Liberty. 


se proposal to erect a monument in Paris 
American liberty, GENERAL LAFAYETTE, by 


THE BOOK OF 
THE HOUR for 
THE YOUTH 

OF AMERICA. 


Just 
Published. 


| 


to the early friend of 7 


contributions from the 


patriotic school children of the United States, has aroused national enthusiasm for the memory 


of this noble man. 
has awakened in the life, character, and services 
of the heroic soldier and patriot, the WERNER 
Scuoot Book Company has just issued, edited 
by Dr. James Baldwin, : : 


In view of the great interest which this fitting and significant movement 


LAFAYETTE, 
The Friend of American Liberty.”’ 
By Mrs. ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, 


The Author of * Four American Patriots, 
“The Story of Our Country, ete. 


This Story of Lafayette is beautifully artistic in print, paper, binding, and _ illustration. 
The illustrations are numerous, including many portraits of the great men who were contem- 


poraries of Lafayette. 
The Fleur-de-lis Edition : 


The print is large, and on heavy paper. 
Copies of this beautiful edition of Larayetre”™ wil] be 


mailed to any address on receipt of 35 cents each. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHUOLS AND THE TRADE. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York: 
78 Fifth Ave, 


Chicago: 
378--388 Wabash Ave. 


PUBLISHERS, 


Boston : 
73 Tremont St. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Just Published 


By Mrs. L. L.W. WILSON, . . 


The author has applied the same method to the History of 
the United States as she has used with such great success 
in her Nature Study in Elementary Schools. The book is 
very fully illustrated with about one hundred cuts. The 


frontispiece and the section devoted to Flag Day are illus- 
trated in color. 


Arranged with Special Reference to Holidays. 


| Part I, September, October, November, December... .20c. 


Part II, January, 20c. 
Part III, March, 20°. 
| TV, May, cece covess 20e. 
| Complete in one volume. 60c. 


Part V, selected from the above, and containing Arbor 


Day; Bird Day; Decoration Day ; Flag Day...... 20e. 


History Reader for Elementary Schools 


Normal School, Philadelphia. 


The type is large and plain. The apt illustrations, simple 
language, many easy and beautiful selections of verse, ren- 
der this an ideal history for young children. History 
of the United States becomes in Mrs. Wilson’s hands just 
such a simple, delightful story as will compel the child 
to associate each happy season of the year with its appro- 
priate events in the country’s story. 


“IT am exceedingly well pleased with the book. The subject of Nature Study is so com- 


prehensive that I think most teachers feel discouraged by the thought of it. The Wilson 


Manual presents such carefully selected subject-matter that the teaching of it becomes a de- 


light rather than an added burden. 


I shall endeavor to make our pupil teachers feel that it 


is one of the books that they must own.” — Cuartorre E. Reeve, State Normal School, New Palts, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 
on 


ENGLISH. 


AMERICAN PROSE 
SELECTIONS. 


By Grorce R. Carventer, 
Columbia University. 


S8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


* Itis difficult to see how a work so 
much needed could have been more 
wisely planned or more efficiently 
edited.”” — Reusen Post 
Louisville, Ky. 


FROM CHAUCER — 
ARNOLD. 


Types of Literary Art in 
Verse and Prose. 


An Introduction to English Liter- 
ature. Chosen and edited for 
high school use. 


By Anpeew J. Grorce, 
High School, Newton, Mass. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘It is a pleasure to handle the 
book, its make-up is so excellent. 
The selections have been made with 
great care, and form a suggestive and 
interesting introduction to English 
literature.” — Epwarp. S. Parsons, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A SYLLABUS OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By C. L. Foster, 
Supt. of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, $0.60. 


‘* It is indeed a model book for 
Regents’ pupils.” — Prin. A. W. 
Emerson, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


A series of English texts edited for use in secondar 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Macaulay’s Essa 
Milton. By C. W. Frexcn, Principal of Hyde Park 


High School, Chicago, Ill. 


The Princess. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, New- 


ark Academy. 


Silas Marner. By E. L. Guiicx, Head Master of English, 


Lawrenceville School. 


Ancient Mariner. By T. F. Hextixeron. Instructor in 
English, South Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 


‘*We are sure that the teachers of the country will be 
questions which has seemed to me so adequate in knowl- glad to have these articles and addresses brought together 

in a single volume. On all that per- 
“Tis a pleasure to commend this tains to the science of education no 
writer more readily commands assent 


Butler.” UNITED STATES. 


The Meaning of Education, 
With Other Essays and Addresses. 


“Ido not recall any recent discussion of educational | 


edge and so full of genuine insight. 
like the frankness, the honesty, and 
the courage of the papers im- 4,4," 


W. T. Harris, 
mensely. 


U.S. Comm’r of Education. 


HAMILTON W, Mane. 


The Study of Children 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 


NEW BOOKS — 


HISTORY, Etc. 


HISTORY OF THE 


—Review of Reviews, 
By Epwarp 


Harvard University. 


. 
and Their School Training. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00, net. With 
‘‘lam greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it “This is a volume singularly clear and exact in its ex- ; 
will be of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of edu- | pression and definite in its generalization, the first really Suggestions 


cational work. I trust it may find its way into the hands scientific monograph on child study that we have in any 
We believe that the pub- 
extremely suggestive anv ication of this volume will exert a 
profound and far reaching influence 
for good in aiding teachers and par- 
parents.” ents.’—Journal of Pedagogy. Svo. Half-Leather. Price, $1.40. 


of a great many teachers and par- 
ents, for | feel itis of genuine merit, 
combining scientific and practical 
qualities ina happy manner.” 
Prof. M. V. O'SHEA, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Jlanguage. 
important book for teachers and 
— The Dial, Chicago. 


The Development of the Child. 


contribute to the child’s develop 


ment and the formation of his char- 


acter, and seeks to find how they may °#/«7@#/endent in this lond should  verest awong well-trained physicians 


reaa and re-read the suggestions tn re- 
gard to the education of gui ds and 


women as given in chapter xi.,* The 


be most advantageously treated and 
cultivated so as to secure the best re- 
sults. He makes much less account 
of heredity than do most authors.”— Profession of maternity, 
The Independent. —TJhe Educational Review. 


Pedagogy. 


Education of the Central 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 
Cloth. 12mo $1.25. al 


“The author makes a serious study of the factors that | ‘“*“A volume whose excellence as well as timeliness justi- 
fies its existence. .. This volume 1s 

Every college president and school another indication of the growing in- 


in the study of the conditions of the 


physical and mental development of 
.. Topics of the most vital 
interest are taken up”’’—Journal of 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., 


to Teachers, 


By Anna Boynton Tuompson. 


‘* Tt has no equal among books on 
the subject for secondary schools.”— 
— Prin. Cuartes C. Ramsay, Fa// 
Mass. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 


By Frankuin Henry Gippings, 


Columbia University. 


Author of “Psychology and Psychic Culture.” Cloth. &vo. Price, $1.10 


Nervous System, 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of 
Sensory and Motor Training. 


“| have been intensely interested in Halleck’s ‘Educa- , ‘The work should attract the attention of all who are 


tion of the Central Nervous System.’ “He has succeeded admirably in pre- 


senting the subject in a simple, clear, 
practical and suggestive works on logical way. Jt is just the book, it 


It seems to me to be one of the most 


Pedagogy that has been issued. We seems to me, for the reading of all per- of the country would be startling in- 
deed, but the gain to both teacher 


are already using Halleck’s Psy- jnterested in ‘ Child Study,” 
chology and Psychic Culture.” FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


EDWARD T. PIERCE. Chicago Normal School. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 


—— BY —— 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
Price, $1.50. 


“This is a superb volume, likely to become a favorite not only with children, but with all who love the 
woods and fields, and the inhabitants thereof. It is a story interestingly told, and teaches natural history 


in every page.” — Education (Nor.). 


Macmillan’s New English Classics. 


notes, portrait, anc 


y on | Last of the Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Principal of the 
| High School. Syracuse. 
| Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By S. C. Newson, 
| Instructor in English, Manual Training Schoo’, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Palamon and Arcite. By Prrcivar Vice-Princi- 
pal of Ethica! Culture School. 
Vicar of Wakefield. By W. H. Boyyroy, Instructor in 
English, Phillips Academy. 


Tremont Building. Boston. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


interested in educational matters, . . 
The effect of carrying out Mr. Hal- 
leck’s ideas in the educational system 


and learner would be immense,’’— 


The Herald, Glasgow ( Scotland), 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


‘* Professor Giddings shows the 
same grasp of the subject as in his 
larger work, and I can imagine the 
book being very highly valued, and 
filling a position that till now has 
been vacant.” — Prof. Henry Fer- 
Guson, Trintty College, Hartford, 
Conn. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By Gro. Wittis Borsrorp, Ph. D., 
Harvard. 
(In press.) 


Adapted to the lowest classes in 
high schools and academies. 


schools. Fach will contain such critical apparatus as is necessary, with introductions, 
similar aids to the student. 1mong the first (o appear: — 


Pope’s Iliad. By Atnert Smyrn, Head Professor of En- 
glish Language and Literature, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Macbeth. By C. W. Freycn, Principal of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Il. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. By Zeima Gray, Instructor in 
English, East Side High School, Saginaw. 

Merchant of Venice. By C. H. Doveras, Head of En- 
glish Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26 : Northwest Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association, Crookston, Minn. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 

November 25-26: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Bellaire, O. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 

December 2. Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ 
Association, Ayer, Mass. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
eation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 27-29: New York Grammar 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. , 

December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. It may not be generally 
known that the students of Bates College 
have for years been required, on entering 
college, to sign the total abstinence pledge. 
This condition has been enforced with un- 
varying attention, with the best of results 
to the college and the cause of education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. Hon. Moody Currier 
ex-governor of New Hampshire, who re- 
cently died in this city, made extensive be- 
quests for educational purposes in his will. 
Among them, on the death of his widow 
all the books in his private library and 
$5,000 in money will be given for the bene- 
fit of the publie library. The remainder 


of his property, equal to $300,000, goes to 
his widow. 

HANOVER. Dartmouth College, with 
$1,695,132 productive fund, has 650 stu- 
dents; Amherst, with $1,550,000, has 390 
students; Williams, with $829,276, has 
385 students. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The colleges repre- 
sented at the forty-second annual meeting 
of the Association of New England Col- 
leges November 3 and 4 were Harvard, 
Yale, Brown University, Williams, Am- 
herst, Trinity, Wesleyan University, Dart- 
mouth, Tufts, Boston University, Bow- 
doin, Clark University, University of Ver- 
mont, and Middlebury. The meetings 
were all strictly private. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fifty-fourth annual 
meeting in the high school building, 
Springfield, Friday, November 25, and 
Saturday, November 26, 1898. George E. 
Gay, Malden, president; Lincoln Owen, 
Boston, secretary. 

Friday morning.—‘‘Higher Motives in 
Teaching and Learning,” Frank F. Mur- 
dock, principal of the normal school at 
North Adams; “Motor Education: What, 
Why, How?” G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., 
president of Clark University; ‘‘Report 
of Committee on Educational Progress,” 
Frank A. Hill, Litt.D., chairman; meeting 
of board of directors. 

Friday afternoon.—High school section; 
chairman, Homer P. Lewis, Worcester: 
ondary Education,” Paul H. Hanus, Ph.D., 
“Some Contemporary Problems in Sec- 
Harvard University, Charles T. C. Whit- 
comb, Somerville; ‘‘How to Make the 
Most of the Course in English in Second- 
ary Schools,’ Eva M. Tappen, Ph.D., Wor- 
cester, G. P. Hitchcock, Fitchburg. Gram- 
mar school section; chairman, W. F. 
Nichols, Holyoke; “The Mission of Edu- 
cation in the Light of Philosophy, Nature, 
and Civilization,” J. A. Callahan, Holyoke; 
“The Responsibility of Public Schools and 
Libraries for the Reading Habit of Gram- 
mar School Pupils,” C. H. Keyes, Holyoke, 
Mary A. Jordan, Smith College, John C. 
Dana, Springfield, Ella M. Pierce, Provi- 
dence, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg. 
Primary school section; chairman, Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Boston: ‘‘Co-operation of 
Educational Forces—The Home,” Mrs. 
James A. Beatley, Boston; ‘‘The Kinder- 
garten,’”’ Miss Laura Fisher, Boston; 
“The Primary School,” Ida C. Bender, M. 
D., Buffalo. 

Friday evening.—‘‘Old and New Ways 
of Treating History,” John Fiske, LL.D. 

Saturday morning. Working 
Value of Educational Ideals,’’ Maria L. 
Baldwin, principal of Agassiz school, 
Cambridge; employment and release of 
teachers; report of special committee, 
Clarence A. Brodeur, chairman; report of 
committee on necrology, George A. Wal- 
ton, chairman; ‘‘The Democratization of 
Education in the United States,” William 
Hawley Smith; report of committee on 
resolutions, Thomas M. Balliet, chairman, 


WORCESTER. On Saturday, Novem- 
ber 12, the Worcester County Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club held its eighth semi-annual 
meeting in this city. Dinner followed a 
reception at one o’clock, and after the din- 
ner the president of the club, Superin- 
tendent C. F. Carroll, called the meeting 
to order and opened the subject for 
the afternoon’s discussion, “The Art of 
Teaching and the Training of Teachers.”’ 
Special phases of this subject were treated 
by Principal Thompson of the Fitchburg 
normal school, Superintendent Nash of 
Gardner, Superintendent Lyman of Ox- 
ford, Principals Higgins, Butler, and Mc- 
Keon of Worcester, and Principal H. P. 
Lewis of the English high school. Colonel 
E. B. Stoddard of the state board of edu- 
cation was a guest of the club. This club 
is made up of men from all parts of the 
country, and includes grammar masters, 
academy men, professors, and presidents 
of coliege and university. Among its 
presidents have been President Menden- 
hall of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and President Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity. 

The New England Association of 
Superintendents at its meeting in Boston 
on November 12 chose the following offi- 
cers: President, Miss Mary S. Snow, Ban- 
gor, Me.; vice-president, Benjamin Baker, 
Newport, R. I.; secretary and treasurer, 
J. E. Burke, Lawrence: auditor, R. D. 
McKeen, Haverhill; new members of the 
executive committtee, M. W. Richards. 
Milton; J. . Alger, Milton; James H. 
Fassett. Nac hua, N. H. 

BOSTON. A course of lectures under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Club in Lorimer hall is to be given by Pro- 
fessor John M. Tyler of Amherst College 
on “Evolution and Child Education,” be- 
ginning Saturday morning, November 5. 


DR. PIERCE’S 
FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


Makes Weak Women Strong, 


And Sick Women Well. 


For over thirty years this celebrated 
remedy has been making women’s lites 
happier—healthier—safer. 

Many thousands of women have testified 
to its wonderful effect. 

It is the one medicine that can be de- 
pended upon when there is any derange- 
ment of the distinctly feminine organism. 

It purifies, heals, soothes, builds up. It 
is needed when backaches make life mis- 
erable—when a sickening, dragging, bear- 
ing-down feeling makes work a weary 
agony and play impossible—when disa- 
greeAble drains give proof of burning in- 
flammation—when sick headache, nervous 
irritability, loss of energy and appetite are 
the reminder of unhealthful irregularity or 
painful periods. 

“Thad female trouble for eight years,’ writes 
Mrs. I,. J. Dennis, of 8% East College Street, 
eget Ill. ‘‘I was so bad I would lie 
rom day to day and long for death to come and 
relieve my suffering. I had internal inflamma- 
tion, a disagreeable drain, bearing-down pains 
in the lower part of my bowels, and such dis- 
tress every month, but now I never have a pain 
—do all my own work and am a strong and 
healthy-woman. ‘Thanks to your medicine. I 
never forget to recommend it to all sufferin 
women. I consider myself a living testimonia 
of the benefits of your ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ ” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets help the 
effect of all other medicines by keeping 
the liver active atr:d the bowels open, At 
all dealers—ge/ zehat vou ask for. 


The opportunity afforded in these unique 
lectures will be greatly appreciated by all 
engaged in educational work.——A course 
has recently been established in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for the 
special training of electricians.———Gov- 
ernor Wolcott recently nominated Miss 
Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, to 
serve on the Paris Exposition commission 
in place of Mrs. Clement H. Crafts, re- 
signed.———Dr. A. D Mayo delivered a 
very interesting discourse in the Every 
Day church Sabbath afternoon, November 
6, on the free schools of the South, stat- 
ing what has been accomplished by the 
Southern people since the war, and what 
remains to be done._——The reading rooms 
of branch libraries at the South End, 
Charlestown, and East Boston have re- 
cently been opened to the public on Sun- 
days, afternoon and evening, and the 
result shows that the opportunity thus 
given to spend a quiet, helpful hour is fully 
appreciated. From 20’clock p.m.to 10 these 
rooms were well filled. An effort will 
be made to rescind the action of the school 
board by which it was voted to close the 
city normal school at the end of this year 
in June. The Twentieth Century Club, at 
a recent Saturday luncheon, discussed the 
matter. George W. Anderson represented 
the school board, Catharine Shute the 
school, George H. Martin the board of city 
supervisors, and John T. Prince the state 
board of education.—Professor William 
T. Sedgewick of the Institute of Tech- 
nology attacked the modern Boston school 
board with much severity in a recent ad- 
dress before the West Roxbury Club. He 
said in substance that the school board 
should be made up of experts, chosen for 
their special fitness to select teachers and 
superintendents, and manage the business 
of the schools. It should not be a nursery 
for young politicians. A railroad or a 
bank would soon fail if run as the school 
board is, and would pay very few divi- 
dends.———The demand for a state normal 
college continues to be emphasized by 
writers and speakers of Massachusetts.- 
The legislature of 1895 authorized a spe- 
cial appropriation of $3,150,000 for new 
sites and buildings for school purposes. 
It has now been largely used by the board. 
——Physical training will receive more 
attention in the city primary and gram- 
mar schools this year than hitherto. The 
higher course of the Ling system, includ- 
ing games and marching, will be intro- 
duced. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, Ph.D., of Columbia University 
gave the opening address on the afternoou 
of November 6 at the Cambridge confer- 
ence. His subject was “The Popular 


Education Most Needed in Democracy.’ 
The lecture was discussed by Hon. Frank 
A. Hill, secretary of the state board of 
education, and others———A new club is 
now added to the many clubs which al- 
ready flourish at Radcliffe—the Semitic 
club. This club is particularly for the 
benefit of such students as are interested 
in the Semitic languages and history, and 
is approved by Professor Lyon, who is in 
charge of this department.——The even- 
ing schools are in session in this city 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
and will be continued through the season. 
No new members will be admitted to the 
classes after November 1. The number 
of pupils will be larger than ever before. 

WEST ROXBURY. A handsome eight- 
room grammar school building is soon to 
be erected on Baker street in this city. 
The rooms in the high school are very 
much overcrowded, so much so that one 
class can attend school but half time. 
Outside accommodations will soon be pro- 
vided to remedy the evil——By permis- 
sion of the school committee, classes in 
advanced manual training, wood carving, 
and domestie science. have been organized 
as a regular course for the third year. 
There is also a class in elementary domes- 
tic science outside the regular s hool work. 

WALTHAM. The board of aldermen 
has unanimously voted to adopt the curfew 
law, which requires all children under 
sixteen years of age to be off the streets 
after 9 o’clock p. m., unless accompanied 
by their parents or guardians. The police 
must keep a record of all children found 
on the streets after this hour, the parents 
notified, and, if the offense is repeated, a 
fine of $5 will be imposed for each time. 

NEWTON. Orders have been passed by 
the school board appointing Miss Jessie 
A. Eddy assistant in the Waban school, at 
a salary of $620, in place of Miss Agnes F. 
Noyes, resigned. and Miss Marian B. 
Lane as assistant in the high school, at 
$750, in place of Miss Edith H. Wilder, re- 
signed. Superintendent Aldrich reports 
the attendance during the first five weeks 
at the schools 5,082, an increase of 257 
pupils over last year. 

LOWELL. The Weils Memorial Insti- 
tute course of Lowell free lectures and 
evening classes for working people has 
opened with the largest registration of 
pupils in the history of the institute. 
Fully 1,500 persons have registered for the 
various,classes, and the educational work 
this year will eclipse the record of any 
previous year. Only practical subjects are 
treated. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The United Fish Com- 
mission has placed its steamer Fish Hawk 
at the disposal of Professor Herman C. 
Bumpus of the department of comparative 
anatomy for the month of November, 
which is well equipped for shore-line sci- 
entific work. With an assistant and a 
company of Brown students, Professor 
Bumpus will make a biological examina- 
tion of the bottom of Narragansett bay 
and the ocean fleor south of Block island 
to the edge of the Continental plateau. 
Professor Bumpus will also go to Porto 
Rico on the Fish Hawk, to assist in inves- 
tigating marine life in that neighborhood. 
The corporation of the university has 
voted to give free -tuition for four years 
to two or three Cubans. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The public schools of 
this city celebrated with much enthusiasm 
“Lafayette day’ and the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown.——An excellent 
feature of church work has been inaugu- 
rated by the Sixty-first-street Methodist 
church. A large kindergarten school of 
children from three to seven years old 
and a kitchen garden with children from 
eight to twelve years old have been organ- 
ized. At Rochester the Episcopal church 
has in operation a large kindergarten, 


“HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, ‘ 


We, the undersigned, have known F 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and | 
lieve him perfectly honorable in al! !us! 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN. 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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numbering some 100 pupils, with a class 
of kindergarten teachers, in charge of 
Miss Nellie W. Orcutt of Boston, with sey- 
eral assistant teachers. the 
churches are taking up the work of edu- 
cation for the special benefit of the chil- 
dren and youth under their charge. 

ROCHESTER. The following officers 
were elected by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Rochester: President, Superin- 
tendent Milton Noyes of Rochester; vice- 
presidents, Richard A. Searing, Rochester, 
Mary A. Tart, New York, Herbert J. Pease, 
Auburn, John Haaren, Brooklyn; execu- 
tive committee, George H. Walden, New 
York, Dr. James Lee, New York; secre- 
tary, B. Bight, New York; assistant sec- 
retary, Charles D. Blackmon, Rochester; 
treasurer, S. McKay Smith, Chatham; as- 
sistant treasurer, W. H. Benedict, Elmira; 
transportation agent, A. Fischowitz, New 
York: superintendent of exhibits, E. C. 
Hodgson, Utica. Utica was chosen as the 
place of the next convention. 

NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity held 
its eighty-sixth regular monthly meeting 
on November 12. The principal address 
was delivered by Professor William C. 
Collar of Roxbury, Mass., on “Optional 
Studies Before College.’——It is reported 
that the New York University closed the 
past year with a deficit of about $10,000, 
due to interest charges upon real estate. 
But the institution received during the 
year some $346,000 in gifts, which leaves 
the balance on the right side of the ledger. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
James Duncan of Bridgeport president, 
will be held in Bellaire November 25-26, 
with special features as follows: “‘Sylla- 
bus on Geography Prepared for Ohio In- 
stitutes,’ Superintendent J. V. McMillan, 
Dennison, Superintendent B. R. McClel- 
land, Newcomerstown, Principal W. H. 
Maurer, Steubenville; “What Legislation 
Would Improve District Schools of Ohio?” 
The Teacher’s View, Professor L. E. 
Booher, Marietta, The Patron’s View, 
Hon. C. J. Howard, Barnesville, The 
Pupil’s View, Miss Oma Thorniley, Reno, 
The Official’s View, Hon. B. F. Swingle, 
Stovertown, The Minister's View, Rev. J. 
G. Slayter, Steubenville, The Lawyer’s 
View, Hon. E. J. A. Drennan, Martin’s 
Ferry; “Problems of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Dr. J. W. Bashford, Delaware, O.; 
“Educational Journalism,’ Dr. John Mc- 
Burney, Cambridge; “Higher Education,” 
Professor Martin R. Andrews, Martetta; 
“The Teacher and the Public,” Hon. D. D. 
Taylor, Cambridge; “Looking Backward,” 
Principal D. W. Matlack, Steubenville; 
“Woman’s Suffrage in School Affairs,” 
Superintendent W. H. Van Fossen, Lis- 
bon; report of the Committee of Twelve 
on rural schools, Superintendent J. M. 
Carr, Frazeysburg; “Defects in the Tru- 
ant Law,” Superintendent J. F. Fenton, 
Coshocton; “Importance of Reading in 
the Primary Grades,” Miss Julia Faupel, 


Bellaire; ‘Vertical Writing,” Superin- 
tendent E. M. Van Cleve, Barnesville. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. On Lafayette Day a school 
was opened in this city whose sole object 
is the study of French language and lit- 
erature. The work is conducted by the 
Alliance Francaise of Paris through a 
committee of patronage in Chicago. The 
alliance is a great university extension 
system for the study of French and foreign 
languages in other countries, having its 
centre in Paris.——The patriotic exercises 
in all the public schools at the close of the 
peace jubilee were the most inspiring of 
anything ever done in the city. It was a 
day never to be forgotten by the vast army 
of boys and girls. Many soldiers and 
leading citizens made addresses in the 
schools, .-_— President McKinley hardly 
needed the title of LL.D. from the Chicago 
University, but it will do him no harm, 
and the authorities evidently enjoyed the 
ceremony of conferring the degree upon 
him. Thousands of teachers, students, 
and school children stood outside of the 
little theatre and shouted their approval 
of the ceremony, while the torrents of 
rain fell upon their heads. In the ardor 
of their patriotism and the strength of 
their desire to show respect for the chief 
executive of the commonwealth, they 
tramped in a splendid procession around 


AND COMPOSITIONS. Successful—saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


Report Cards 
School Blanks 


A Plan FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Samples for stamps. 
Cc. B. KELLEY, 


NEW— NOVEL—CHEAP 
TOMS RIVER, N. J, 


the campus, utterly unmindful of the 
storm that raged, their only regret being 
that they were not permitted to witness 
the impressive ceremony. The president 
is the first person to receive LL.D. from 
this great and growing university, but not 
the first president of the United States 
who has been thus honored by other col- 
leges. Washington and Grant received 
the degree from four universities, and 
Jefferson from five. And Harvard made 
Andrew Jackson LL.D., regardless of the 
fact that Old Hickory made no pretense to 
erudition, and always spelt Whig with two 
g’s. President Cleveland declined the de- 
gree from Harvard, but accepted one from 
Princeton.—— ~ Superintendent Andrews 
and his teachers have visited the Art In- 
stitute to see the model schoolroom in the 
idea of the Public School Art Society. 
The object is to secure an ideal for orna- 
menting the public schoolrooms.——The 
teachers and trustees of the public schools, 
under the direction of the women, have 
recently enjoyed the first public school 
banquet held at the Great Northern. Miss 
Catherine Goggin was the toast-mistress, 
Senator Mason the speaker.——At a meet- 
ing held at the Jones school, an organiza- 
tion of manual training teachers, to be 
known as the Chicago Manual Training 
Association, was formed. The following 
officers were elected: President, Grant 
Beebe, Medill school; vice-president, C. S. 
Irons, Carpenter school; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. Brockman, Agassiz school; cor- 
responding secretary, G. A. Robbins, 
Graham school. The object of the asso- 
ciation, as stated in its constitution, is ‘‘to 
secure co-operation in study and experi- 
ment; to disseminate in formation re- 
garding the progress, principles, and de- 
velopment of manual training, and to 
promote the professional interests of its 
members.” It is proposed to secure suit- 
able quarters, to be equipped with a com- 
plete reference library, apparatus for ex- 
periment and demonstration, and all con- 
veniences for the comfort of members.—— 
The dedication of Frances E. Willard 
school building was attended October 20. 
Addresses were delivered by Mayor Har- 
rison, Superintendent Andrews, and 
other distinguished speakers.——A large 
sum was collected from the children in the 
public schools on Lafayette day for the 
Lafayette monument. 

LA SALLE. The Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association met in this city Oc- 
tober 28 and 29. It was one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful meetings ever 
held in the state. 


INDIANA. 

R. S. Kelly, principal of the Central 
Academy at Plainfield, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence, and will spend 
the time in Chicago University. J. F. Cox, 
from the Noblesville high school, will be 
acting principal this year. 

IOWA. 

WATERLOO. The convention of 
Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
was held in this city October 20, with a 
large attendance from every part of Iowa 
and from adjoining states. 

Mrs. Mary R. Davis of Massachusetts 
has been doing excellent work in teach- 
ing the city teachers of Cedar Rapids how 
to teach geography. She has been lectur- 
ing in the summer schools of Ohio for sev- 
eral vears with great success. She has 
several illustrated lectures, using the 
stereopticon with brilliant effect. She 
has no superior, and probably no equal, in 
her line of work with teachers. 


(Continued on page 326.) 


Will make FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER of you in 6 


May tind GOOD POSITION for you,too. WRITE. 
J. H. GoODWIN, Expert Accountant, Room 423, 1215 
Broadway, New York, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
»lex elements of his expression.—Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outiook (from a review of the books of 8S. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). ‘ 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have givse the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted ! Tor 


tium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


“ 
100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap . $5.00 
For all laundry and household 
urposes it has no superior. 
arge Bars. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder . 1.20 
Fulllbs. An unequalled 
laundry luxury. 


4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap —.20 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 


Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 
1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Larkin's Tar Soap . .30 
Unequaltled for washing the hair. 
1-4 Doz. SulphurSoap . . . . 
1. Bottle, 1 0z., Modjeska Perfu .30 
Delicate,refined,popular, lasting. 
1 Jar, 2 ozs., ModjeskaColdCream —.25 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the guins,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap ___.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail 
All for $10... . $20 


You get the Premium you select, gratis. 


The Larkin Plan 
GIVES You the Be 


some carvings. 


merits, with our guarantee of purity. 


neighbors’ testimonials. 


notify us goodsare subject toour order. 


ipment day after order is received. Money r 
prove all expected, Safe delivery guaranteed. 


premium as “a middleman’s profit. 


See Notes Below. 
if = 


A THe LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 

the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. © 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. a 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


6c ” Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 

I HE CHAUTAUQUA DESK. rubbed finish. Very hand- 
Beveled plate mirror. 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our prea are sold entirely on their 
Thousands o 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, \ 
We make no charge for what you have used. 


unded promptly if 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present fer, the ny | of the house, and 
sh 1 ve Bow or Pr 
he transaction ts not complete until you are satisfied. 


og Many youths and maidens easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed 


retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Ulustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. 


SOAPS 


Desk is 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 


Families Use Them, and 
Ask us for your 


does not 


Capital, $600,000 


Nore.—Having used in my family for three years the soaps advertised by ‘he Larkin Suap Mfg. Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., [cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. The premiums 
have proved to be exactly as promised. The business promptness of the firm is to be commended, and 


its methods are reliable. 


WILLIAM E. SHELDON, New England Pub. Co,, Boston, Mass. 


From New York Observer : We cheerfull recommendjour readers to accept the offer made by the 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 


embers of the Observer’s staff have personally tested the 


Soap made by this Company, and they know, too, that the extra value 1n premiums is very generous. 


A TRIP THROUGH CALIFORNIA. 


A special ‘‘Mardi-Gras Tour” to California 
under the Personally-Conducted Tourist System 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad will |eave Bos- 
ton February 8, 1899. Among the principal 
points of interest visited will be Mammoth 
Cave, New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Redlands, 
Pasadena. Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood and Colo ado Springs, Manitou 
and the Garden of the Gods, Denver, and Chi- 
cago. The entire trip will be hy special train 
of Pullman vestibule sleeping, dining, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, a counterpart of 
the famous ‘‘Pennsylvania Limited.” Rate, 
including all necessary expenses, $405. De- 
scriptive itinerary will shortly be issued, and 
can be obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston. 


Pointer 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Planetary Pencil 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St,, Chieago. 47 Nassau St,, New York, 


A SOAP TALK. 


During the past ten years, the Larkin Soap 
Manufacturing Company have advertised their 
Soaps and premiums in this paper, and have 
sold thousands of boxes to our readers. They 
make surprisingly liberal offers of a large box 
of household and toilet Soaps and a premium, 


which of itself is valuable. This Company 
makes good Soaps; this ought not to be 
gainsaid, because of their frank offer of thirty 
days’ trial before the bill is due. Women 
frequently say that they never knew of any 
concern or company so literally fulfilling 
every promise made. 

The Buffalo papers, especially the Express 
and the News, recently spoke «f the wonder- 
ful growth of the business of the Larkin 
Company evidenced by almost constant build- 
ing operations. One new building just com- 
pleted is 150 feet by 182 feet, with nine floors, 
which addition to the already large plant 
gives the Larkin Company one of the largest 
and most complete Soap factories in the 
country. It is one of the wonders among 
modern great business systems that every bar 
of Soap made in these immense factories is 
sold direct from ‘‘ Factory to Family.” Im- 
mense is an abused word, but we use it 
advisedly. The Larkin factories contain over 
ten acres of floors. 

As Soap improves with age, it is excellent 
economy to buy in quantities. We recom- 
mend atrial of the Larkin offer. The Com- 
pany will trust our subscribers, and do not 
ask you to trust them. If you want only 
Soap, you can get $20.00 of retail value for 
the $1000; but if you take a valuable pre- 
mium, you will get a year’s full supply of 
Soaps, all for $10.00. 
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Ne 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. N S I D E R | Ne 
fCont*nued from page 325.) 

SOUTHERN STATES. The 
| ALABAMA. Small Cost ox 
5 CALHOUN. The Calhoun school in ( P The F 
this town is in the centre of the black belt Gram 
i of the state. It has been in operation six Tt; TE F P | 99 ty 
years. The school has worked a won- » songs 
derful change in the condition of origi 
neighborhood. The plantation, which A Yat 
was comparatively a bas AND THE.... Chap 
been bought by the school and laid out in 
farms, readiiy sold or leased at Knormous Saving efttected 
a reasonable figure. Carly 
q The University of Alabama is to ot a EVERY YEAR oo 
i woman’s annex, named in honor o iss ° = The @ 
| Julia Tutwiler, who was nome | gel By INCREASING the Life of the Text books. oe 
mental in securing the opening of this de- ortut 
y partment for young women. The Amount of Money Saved makes this System practically Free. , 

| The State Teachers’ Association will Samples Free. Holden Patent Book Cover Co., i 
hold its seventh annual convention in 

New Orleans, beginning Tuesday, Decem- P. O. Box 643 S. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. For 

ber 27, 1898. Addresses and papers will exper 
i “Educational Factors and Forces,” “Edu- new book which has already received en- experience in the profession of teaching, There have been: several important addi- r a 
‘ cational Ideals.” Three or more special thusiastic praise from prominent educa- and is already promising excellent results tions to the faculty, the work in the ollt 
subjects will be treated of under each of tors, and which will prove a great aid to in his new position. scientific department especially being in- Pee 
! the main divisions of the programme, teachers. The title is “Classified Read- Professor J. W. Shepherd, after several creased. A new scientific building is Thin 
C Each special subject will be considered by ing.” years’ absence in various lines of business, much needed, with facilities for advanced aaa 
: (1) an opening argument; (2) two or OWATONNA. The fall meeting of the has returned to Walla Walla to resume his work. A building for music and art, with o rete 
7 more contributory discussions; (3) gen- Southeastern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- ld position in the high school. an excellent auditorium, is soon to be rea 
a * eral discussion, in which all interested in ciation was held here recently, with an The State Teachers’ Association of erected. ould 
i the subject are invited to participate attendance of over 200 superintendents, Washington will hold its next annual CALIFORNIA. direct 

The Southern Educational Association high school instructors, and grade meeting at Olympia during the Christmas The Albion normal school begins the using 
will also convene in New Orleans during teachers. “Languages in the Grades,” by holiday vacation, which will immediately new year under favorable auspices. The Socutt 

heliday week. Louisiana teachers will Superintendent W. J. Schmitz of Albert precede the biennial meeting of the state enroliment is twenty more than at the from 

. thus have the opportunity of attending Lea, and “How to Teach English,” by legislature. Matters of new school legis- same time a year ago canine 
q two educational conventions at the ex- Principal W. F. Webster of the East Side lation will form one of the chief features ~ Mrs Sarah Woodward of Sarato ee 
i pense of one. — school of Minneapolis, were some of of the a a. | Cini Santa Clara county, has signed the neces- length 
ST. PAUL. The Principals’ Club of the Its s & Hurst, D. D., chancellor of the American about 
f PACIFIC STATES. twin cities, made up of a membership of during the month of October. l niform University at Washington D. Cc. an op- than 
OREGON. twenty-five of the male principals of these Promotions for the state, school yoiagene tion of six months to receive a deed of gift no fir 
The forty years of statehood of Oregon ities, held their last monthly meeting at and the teaching a en” ae — vrxty for the institution, of which he is the head, proper 
‘| and of the fiftieth anniversary of the ex- Hotel Ryan, St. Paul. Principal Cc. L. cipal topics of discussion. A yout sixty to property in the city of Seattle, Wash. Burlin 
tension of the laws of the United States Sawyer of the South Side high school in schoolmen Sere ee A banquet was valued at over $150,000. to ma 

of the “Oregon country” will be celebrated Minneapolis presented the paper of the served by the ‘Sschoolmen of the city of ar a with a 

by the State University in a unique man- @Vening, “How can the school and the citi- gers di 

ner. Fifteen of the leading students of best get together?” The next meet- thew avery Sat- ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF more t 

the history and institutions of the state ing will be held in Minneapolis.——Super- CHEMISTRY TEACHER 
qT will prepare the history, each writing a imtendent A. J. Smith is having all sorts The Alaska Geographical Bociety a CHE. . omy S. 

. chapter on a special topic. Beginning ©f discussions in the local papers regard- been organized, with its chief office _ The Wow Medien’ Aasecta Ch FREE 
with this month, a chapter will be pub- his strictures upon child study and post-office address in Seattle. Arthur C. ist ld = 

lished monthly, and the whole collected €Volution made at a recent meeting of his Jackson is its president, with Professor A gs Spe 2. mecting In 18 
‘ to form a complete history of Oregon, teachers. He said in part: “In brief, then, Frederick I. Monsen as its secretary. Its Saturday, November 12, at the United from t 
Chapters will be distributed to schools | wish to say that Ido not accept the membership contains many, distinguished Soe ae sae wan =“ attended by land ’9 
F free of charge, for schoolroom use ” theory that the child lives through the ex- ames, active and honorary. The objects enthusiastic scientists. This organization ss ei 
mi ites . iil periences of the human race, and that [ of the society are to encourage geographi- is proving a greater ponents than its mem- We ae 

‘ MINNESOTA. would not provide for his education upon cal discovery and exploration; to dis- bers had dared believe possible, as was ‘lied t 
State Editor, VIRGIL G. CURTIS, St. Paul. that assumption. Ido not believe that the seminate geographical information, by shown by the report of the president, Dr. + ‘¢ te 
At the fourth annual convention of the child is a primitive man.” discussion, lectures, and publication; to Lyman C. Newell. From a membership of wesc 

{ Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, “MOORHEAD. It is currently reported establish in Seattle and such other city or seven one Lage Phe it has now increased cn ae 
held at Winona October 27 and 28, a large that President Lord of the state normal ities as may be deemed advisable, for the - an adi within eight of its limit. west, ¢ 
5 part of the programme was devoted to has been offered a position in the East at benefit of commerce and the industrial and Frank Rollins and Ezra W. Sampson, tion: 0 
| educational topics. The educational com- an advance of $1,000 a year in salary, Material interests of Alaska and the both of New York City, were elected as in ont 
mittee reviewed the past year, especially His numerous friends in the state will re- islands and countries tributary to the honorery members. The sesociation at Slasher 

in reference to participation in educational gret to see him leave Minnesota. Pacific slope, headquarters and museums this meeting resolved to prepare, by cake r 

association meetings, and gave a detailed The pupils of the high school in Red Where the most recent and accurate In- means of committees, a course in chem- whe Is 

report of the excellent educational work Wing are rehearsing a play to be put on formation can be obtained relating to istry of twenty weeks for the seventh and rite 8 

accomplished by federated clubs in thir- the boards for the benefit of the poor chil- every part of the world; to accumulate’ eighth grades in the grammar schools, and f ne gy 

teen Minnesota cities. Miss Gertrude dren in their schools. a library of the best books on geography, one of twenty and one of forty weeks for The ‘. 

Stoker, supervisor of drawing in the pub- Morris and Albert Lea had their schoo] history, and statistics; to make a collec- high schools, and also a list of books for — b , 

lic schocls of St. Paul, presented a paper closed last week on account of diphther’a, tion of the best maps and photographs; reference libraries. — Yell es 

on “Art in Its Relation to Education.” The lady students of the St. Cloud nor- and to carry on correspondence with the These courses will be of great value deity. 

Miss Chapin gave a report on “Literature mal are said to be contemplating putting societies and individuals whose work in- towards uniformity in chemistry teach- ee in 

in Art.” “What Our Children Shall Read" a football team on the campus, under the cludes or is connected with geography. ing, and are awaited with great interest. Minn - 

was considered by Mrs. J. E. Bell of Min- supervision of their physical culture COLORADO After the dinner Dr. H. M. Goodwin of aoe ) 

neapolis, and Mrs. B. James of the James teacher; they had several good hand-ball eed ee the Institute of Technology delivered an po oe 

industrial school, Minneapolis, read a teams last winter. The football games COLORADO COLLEGE. President Slo- interesting address on “Some Aspects of ——— 
paper on “Industrial Training.” will not be for the public. tum of Colorado College delivered one of Physical Chemistry.” 

As a result of a communication from The faculty of the State University has the addresses at the Indian conference philic 3 

Dr. Alex. J. Stone, health commissioner made arrangements by which the degree at Lake Mohawk, N. Y. Under Dr. Slo- : A 

| of the city of St. Pau!, regarding the un- of Ph.D. will be granted to such students ¢um’s able management, Colorado College The electric car motorman must be a 
sanitary condition of some of the school as the faculty sees fit during 1899, 1900, is rapidly advancing in strength and in- descendant of that old woman of Banbury 
buildings, the grand jury makes a some- and 1901, such students to have completed fluence. A larger number of students have ‘Cross. If he doesn't have rings on his HORAC 
what unusual recommendation to the the regular civics course; this course was been enrolled this year than ever before. fingers, he has a bell on his toes. By 
court, going so far as to advise that, if the offered for the first time this year, and en ——-- = —_——_— ——— catio 
city has not the means at hand to improve no degree could regularly have been con- 4 a Sis a ad The auti 
the the schools, that ferred till 1902. e Positions filled in every part of Homa 
private citizens should be appealed to to . Z W h the schoo 
contribute the amount y to defray WASHINGTON. Ins p 
? the cost. The school board, however, has State Editor, mee TWITMYER, Seattle. / y tive exper 
reached the limit of its appropriation Upon recommendation of State Super- W Te yy ports; of 
under the law, and unless be intendent Browne and of Governor Rogers Teachers’ Wen CaCHETS 
obtained from the next legislature, St, by proclamation, a contribution was taken OF ALL GRADES. ences of. 
’aul’s school buildings must remain as from the school children of the state on Opposed t 
| they are, and St. Paul’s schools must be the ninetenth of October towards the erec- Send for registration blanks and circulars. Antioch C 
handicapped on account of an inadequate tion of the Lafayette monument to be Agency PAYNE 
fund for school purposes. erected at Paris. Some hundreds of dol- W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. seas 
The lecture course of the Minneapolis lars were realized. On th 
| Teachers’ Club is the greatest success of Ex-State Superintendent R. B. Bryan 3 Somerset St Boston Mass Read 
i the season in social or literary circles, has recently been married to Miss Mary iti , ‘ the fi 
Miss Isabel Lawrence of the state nor- UL. Arnold of Aberdeen, of which city Mr. . Pet of Ec 
mal school, St. Cloud, is the author of qa Bryan is the school superintendent. The Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. Lond 
happy couple enjoy the universal well Nea 
of the fraternity of the state. Personal selections made for Schoo! 
ot te D. of the Spokane with due regard to quali Read 
| regularly until definitely of work, in, the 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis. off tha SUPERINTEND ENTS 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber city. Mrs. Gilbert will render efficient may rely upon our efforts, Libra 
gg send by service in her new position. 7 
, postal, or express order ThA 
totter to the Professor J. D. Jones of Chicago has re- Won. F. Jarvis h 
land Publishing C , Dg- centiv been elected to the principalship of 7 3 Somerset St Boston 
siing Lompany. the Waitsburg schools. He is a man of ALVIN F. Peasg, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


fue Mistakes We Make....... Pew ...Compiled by 
The Fairy Book..... - By the Author of John Halifax, 


Nature Study for Grammar Grades.................. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.... .. ...... cave 
Immortal Songs of Camp and Field.............. ... 
Jefferson Wildrider........ es 


Author. Publisher. ° Price. 
Dole. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. $0.50 
Lang. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. —— 
Clark. Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago, 1.00 

. Smith. “ oo 66 66 .75 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. .10 
Morrison. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Cooper. The Macmillan Company, ‘ — 
Jackman. Illinois Printing Co., Danville, 111. — 
—_ Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. — 
Banks. Burrows Brothers, Cleveland. 00 
CGilover,. The Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. 1.00 

. Glover. “6 “6 1.25 
Walworth. “ “ 1.25 


THE PROSPERITY OF A GREAT 
RAILROAD. 

For more than a year past extraordinary 
expenditures have been made by the Bur- 
lington railroad system in the way of phy- 
sical improvements and the increas? of 
rolling stock, including locomotives, 
treight cars, and passenger equipment. 
This outlay was charged to operating ex- 
penses. Had it not been made, the di- 
rectors might have seen their way to de- 
clare larger dividends, as the earnings 
would have justified such a course. The 
directors have gone upon the principle of 
using good times to prepare for evil days. 
Security holders will reap the advantages 
from these expenditures in the days to 
come. The property is now in the finest 
physical condition throughout its entire 
length, and the improvements made will 
enable great economies to be brought 
about in operating. They will far more 
than pay for themselves. There is now 
no finer or better equipped piece of 
property in the United Staies than the 
Burlington. It is mere play for its trains 
to make extraordinarily fast time, and 
with a motion so smooth that the passen- 
gers do not know that they are making 
more than ordinary time. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’*97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Pav], 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
yousaw the advertisement. Ocb-15t 


MISCELLANY, 


The London Answers says that Carlyle’s 
severest critic, and a critic of his own 
school, was an old parish roadman at Ec- 
clefechan. 

“Been a long time in this neighbor- 
hood?” asked an English tourist. 

“Been here a’ ma days, sir.” 

“Then you'll know the Carlyles?”’ 

“Weel that! A ken the whole of them. 
There was, let me see,”’ he said, leaning on 
his shovel and pondering; “there was 
Jock; he was a kind o’ throughither sort 
o’ chap, a doctor, but no a bad fellow, Jock 

he’s deid, mon.” 

“And there was Thomas,” said the in- 
quirer eagerly. 

“Oh, ay, of coorse, there’s Tam—a use- 
less, munestruck chap that writes in Lon- 
don. There's naething in Tam; but, mon, 
there’s Jamie, owre in the Nowlands 
there’s a chap for ve. Jamie takes mair 
swine into Eeclefechan market than any 
ither farmer i’ the parish.’ 


Mrs. Winslow's ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


A pretty little girl of three years was in 


; a drug store with her mamma. Being at- 


tracted by sotmething in the show-case, 
she asked what it was. The clerk replied, 
“That is a scent-bag.”’ ‘“‘How cheap!” re- 
plied the little girl. “I'll take two.” 
Youth's Companion. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ® 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


é The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
o Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
@ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


@ Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 
42200020284 0822204046 


Standard Book 


s for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsutp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
lhe author has given all the facts of the life of 
HoRACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; vf his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
lve experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
inasters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
lis heroic contest for re-election, with al! the influ- 
*nees of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


| 
PAYNE’S LECTURES | 
On the Science and Art of Education. | 
Reading Gircle Edition. By Josepu Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES . 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exisis, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hervert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Roger Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, #1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER 


of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. | 


These books will be sent to any a 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


tdress, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


HICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


W. BARDEEN, syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS'COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher: 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, 


every department of instruction; recomme 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, .. . 


Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8,*or 


nds good schools to parents. Call on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St.. Wes Toronto. 
420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d Washi gton. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolts. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., <A Dea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ave. New You 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, piece 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE THACHBKS’? AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 
Positions for all grades, and in every State from the Atlantic to the t , 
Pacific Ocean. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES guarantee | 100 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, 


graduates wanted. 


-, Y with successful experience or special preparation forteaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nat cn | 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers im } «nn- 


sylvania and other States. ou? teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 HERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


OVER 2,£00 POSITIONS FILLED. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ A 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Long distance telephone. 


GENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. If in search of either, you may find 
it to your advantage to write us fully 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 
HARLAN P@FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. 


in regard to your wants. 


Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


, ) offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. ‘THE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PRASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Establiished 18 0. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
10 FrirrH AVE, (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2iat Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 

Recommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wanted. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recom mends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


WHEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Kancation.” 


Wanted, Teachers who are 
willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- | 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, | 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


_Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
: 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


cies 
ee Teachers’ Agencies. 
DEAD but not conscious of it isa state perhaps commoner among teachers than any other workers. The 
Ti tendency is constant to get into a rut, to do things the easiest way, to be satistied so long as nobody 
else complains, to shrink from the effort of acquiring new ideas or adopting new methods. Such a teacher is 
dead, and usually BUT his very apathy prevents his knowing that he is apathetic. You know lots of teach- 
not conscious of it; ers like this, don’t you? You can cail off the names of twenty. Did it ever occur to 
: — . you that some of these twenty would call off your name if they were making a list? Jf you are not a better 
Educational Creeds............... wetet tees Edited b teacher this year than last, doing bet- NOT nestness, then you will soon belong in that class if you don ot 
How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools...... ter work, and doing it with more ear- already. Sometimes the best remedy for this tendency is to 
Songe OF Chere ace in cities who move every year because it is less trouble to If 
0:05 00% ot energy enough to clean house, take an account of your 4° that are deficient, very likely it 
i Al of Familiar Characters intellectual stock. and resolve to fill up some of the lines CON SCLOUS will do you good to move. You 
The kee Boy’s Success ao Seay eee See won't be running on the old tracks when you get to the new place, and perhaps a change OF tage to remain 
A Yankee ys. eS of environment may wake you up and give you new energy. Itis not altogether an advan- many years in 
Chap Record.... Db} one school, especially for'a young teacher. ‘Think this over. There is a great deal worth consid- IT 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
+ 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 
is ] j ] There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided in- 
This is a charming collection of to groups as follows: The Months, znoer = ’ 
. an 
Children’s Songs, admirably adapted | Brg gongs Games, Miscellaneous Songs 


‘ : The words are, in the main, by distinguished 
to the Kindergarten, Primary School, authors, and all were selected with great care. The 
and Home. 


melodies are simple, and within the compass of the 
child voice. 


The size of the book is 8 x 1044 inches. 110 pages. 
Handsomely bound in gray cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


Historic Towns of | EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 
New En gland. IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 


Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Edited by Lyman P. PowELt. By Albert E. Winship 
i i cents. 
With Introduction by George| “"“ 
i With 160 II HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
tad US-| Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 


trations. 8vo, gilt top (27 a First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 ts. 


1 T. Pickard TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
CONTENTS. — Portland, by Samuel T. Pickard-—| 4. oa) Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead.—Salem, by George »-| ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 


Latimer. — Boston, by Thomas 
son and Edward Everett Hale.— Cambridge, by ; 

Samuel A. Eliot.—Concord, by Frank B. Sanborn.— %. The Proper = 
Plymouth, by Ellen Watson.—Cape Cod Towns, School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. » MO. 
by Katharine Lee Bates.— Deerfield, by George) ‘pnese two valuable essays published in one pam- 
Sheldon. — Newport, by Susan Coolidge.— Provi- Price, 15 ts 

dence, by William B. Weeden.— Hartford, by a phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

K. Talcott.—New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogswell. GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 


The volume has for its special purpose the pres . y, 
entation of a connected account of the more tar Teaching. By Feeds. 
portant events and incidents in the history of each| Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
of the towns recorded, It is the further purpese 
to present for the use of visitors and of those who 
have some personal, hereditary, or historic inter- 
est in the towns, a picture of the place itself, its 
chief characteristics, and its historic past. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
a JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a years’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


subscr ption free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


We anticipated a large sale for 


Boyden’s Nature Study 
by Months, .... 


but the demand has been a great surprise 
to us. For the third time since the publi- 
cation of the book, in June last, we find 
ourselves unable to fill our orders, and are 
obliged to keep our customers waiting, for ‘ 
a few days only, until a new edition is re- 
ceived from the bindery. 

Nature Stupy By Montus has already been intro- 
duced into more than fifty cities and towns in New 
England alone, as a desk book for teachers in the lower 
grades. 

As a guide book for teachers in Nature Study work, 
the book has no equal. It is fully illustrated, and bound 
in boards. Mailing price, 50 cents; Introduction price, 
in quantities, 40 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


| 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Now Ready. 
Vol. XXX VI1.—-Lnternational Education Series. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
been await. d with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun- 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. fe BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Educational Institutions. 


Publishers. 


N | E R S | TY Catalogs OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Any Information. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
¢ 45-47 East [0th St, | CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specia! 
XQ ee, Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
COMPANY: EDS 2 New York @ | Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
Su a ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil metb- 

ods combined. For circulars apply to 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


+ Boston, MASS. | ways, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
The Schools, like THE WM. PENN CHARTER, | For circular and further particulars apply at the 
Philadelphia. Pa., solicitous of the highest equip-|$ ‘hool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boaton. 
ment of their pupils, WILL USE THE BEST. ~G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. | soncon, 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: For circulars addresa 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
“It creates in text-books a new era.”’-—-“It w enable TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass 
the beginner to accomplish the maximum of work with ’ alien 
the minimum of time and effort.” bon or Catalogues address thi 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 4 


\ or both sexes. ta he 
Parker’s Golden Rules igs. For catalogues addzese the 


Governing Discussion. | grate Mass 
or both sexes. 
FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and For catalogues adaress Ks 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Literary CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal. 


Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should ———$$______. 
possess one. Send for circulars to : STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
BIGELOW & JORDAN, For both sexes. For catalogues address 
No, 28 Summer Street, JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princinal. 


Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


ARITHMETIC, ©)School Books ©) 


With Answers. 


— 
New — just out. Pamphlet form. 10 cts., prepaid. © h 
“Am delighted with it.” © In a uITY 
—W.D. HEVER, Elizabeth, N. J. ~ 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, On10. Box 1. 


A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TN And at New York prices, singly /A 
or by the dozen, mar be obtained © 


~ a or new, by any boy or S= 
) girl in the remotest hamlet, 
Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S ©) teacher or oficial anywhere, snd” 


Rainbow Crayons) )Delivery prepaid 


Tecolors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- EX Brand new, complete alphabetical 7s 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- ©) catalogue, /ree, of school books of add © 
ings, teaching,etc. ‘ Rainbow,” Radiant,” Kdu- ZZ publishers, if you mention this ad. SZ 


cational” packages. Also in \% gross boxes, solid or HINDS & NOBLE 
rawing Cray ©) ( 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, ete. © 4 Cooper Institute New York City © 


N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. ©© ©) ©) © © 
THE ©O © | @ ) 
ART 
TAY 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! Games, Magica! 
Invaluable to Laucators! WRIT us. 4 Visiting and Hinden Name CARDS Pitaiene 
NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minna. All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


a New Book by WILBUR S. JACKMAN,..... 
or Chicago Normal School. 


Field and Laboratory work; Drawing, Painting. 600 Prob 


GRAMMAR GRADES lems in Related Arithmetic, 409 pp. Price, #1.20. 
The Author, 6916 Perry Ave., CHICAGO, LLL. 


FREE 


= a Full size for family use, beauti- 
fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 

=P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
p> stliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis bexutiful tea 


setabsolutely free if you comply with theextraordinary offer wesen’ 
=—— es to every person taking advantage of this advertisement, To quick!» 
introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only «1 
boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-day & send 10 cts & we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money Ie*« 
the 10 cts. you sent with order & we send you one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 } 
china tea set same day money is received. This is a liberal inducementto every ladv in the land & all who 


the spoons & tea set for selling our Pills are delighted. American Med. Co. Dept. V,3O W. (3th 8t., N. city. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, _,,,,,.SCHOOL BOOKS. 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, 
JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational, and Special Holiday Stock of all th i 
e publishers, have just 
issued. in anticipation of the School S« ason, a new General Catalogue of all the American 


(Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), 


prices and a TELEGRAPHIC code, and will be mailed gratis 
on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 

We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
est market prices, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
4 and 7 E, 16th St., New York. 


| 
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